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ADDRESSES OF WELCOME (CONDENSED) 


MRS. ARTHUR L. BROWN 
President of the Ohio Valley Branch 


Madame President, Members of the Association of Collegiate Alumnae, 
and Friends: 


The Ohio Valley Branch of the Association of Collegiate Alumnae 
most heartily welcomes the officers and members of the Association 
who have gathered here from the East and the West, from the North 
and the South; and it extends an equally warm welcome to all the 
guests of the Association, to the members of the faculties of the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, and to all of our friends who have met with us 
tonight to add to the warmth of this greeting. 

It is, indeed, a great privilege for one of the youngest of the 
branches to have the pleasure of entertaining the National meeting, 
and we fully appreciate the honor. We have, at times, wondered 
at our own temerity in undertaking the task, especially since the 
Association still has fresh in its memory two meetings of such un- 
usual charm as those of Boston and California. If, in our youth and. 
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inexperience, we fall far short of the mark made by those meetings 
we trust that you will deal charitably with us. 

It is our earnest hope that this meeting of the Association of 
Collegiate Alumnae, the first ever held in Cincinnati, may be the 
forerunner of others in the future, and that it may inspire all of us 
to greater effort toward the growth of the Association and the ful- 
filment of its aims. 


JOHN GALVIN 
Mayor of Cincinnati 


Madame President, Ladies, and you one or two Gentlemen: 


I really feel embarrassed. I said to your President when I came 
in, that last night I was given the opportunity of bidding welcome 
to the City of Cincinnati the first organization of ladies that it has 
been my privilege and pleasure to greet on behalf of the city. 
-—- feel, as the chief executive officer of this great city, that we are 
signally honored in having a convention of this kind meet in our city. 
I know not what entertainment was offered you at the previous 
places referred to by the worthy President of the local organization 
in her eloquent speech. I will say however, that I am sure that the 
ladies of this city who are entertaining you will make your visit here 
as pleasant and as enjoyable as it could have been in those other 
places; and I am sure that what she says will come about, that hav- 
ing once met here you will want to come again, and come often. 
I am sure, too, that whoever may be the representative of the people 
of this city when you come again, he will only echo the sentiment which 
I should like to express to you tonight, of a most hearty welcome. 

I understand that one of your objects is to bring about a better 
regulation of schools. That is a worthy object, and one in which 
the people of this city at this time are peculiarly interested. For 
the last several years we have been doing something in the way of 
improving our school houses, and have spent a million dollars in the 
construction of these new schools and in the betterment of the old 
ones. I am likewise advised that you are interested in the matter 
of playgrounds for children. That, too, is a subject that has become 
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endeared to the hearts of the people of this city. You have a pe- 
culiar interest too, I am told, in the juvenile courts, a matter in 
which the City of Cincinnati has made rapid strides in the last few 
years. 

It can but do good to any community to have a number of women 
meet in it for any purpose, because no community, howsoever good 
it may be, is so good that it cannot be improved; and it is improved 
and will be improved by the gathering there of good women, for 
whatever purpose they come; and especially so when they come, as 
you do, with higher education as your ideal, and with purposes and 
objects of a splendid character to supplement and enforce your cen- 
tral idea. 

I trust that your stay here will be profitable to you in advancing 
the objects for which you meet; and I know that it will be enjoyable 
to you because of the pleasures that our city will afford and the 
courtesies that the local organization will extend to you. Again, 
without futher delay I bid you, on behalf of the City of Cincinnati 
and all of its people, a most heartfelt and cordial welcome. 


EMILIE WATTS McVEA 


Dean of Women, University of Cincinnati 
(Representing President Dabney) 


Ladies and Gentlemen: 


I feel that I can scarcely consent to be understood as taking Dr. 
Dabney’s place. Those of you who have ever seen Dr. Dabney will 
know that as a mere physical matter that is an absolute impossibility, 
as well as in every other respect. He has empowered me to say that 
it would give him the greatest pleasure to welcome to Cincinnati, 
and to the University of Cincinnati, the Association of Collegiate 
Alumnae. It does seem to me that possibly it might be peculiarly 
appropriate that I should welcome this Association here for one 
reason, namely, that I am a southern woman, born almost as far 
south as one could be born without going off into the Gulf entirely; 
and reared wholly in the south, but haviug found a place and op- 
portunity for work, and for work of thorough interest, in this City 
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of Cincinnati; and welcoming here an Association that is represented 
probably more largely in the northern and northeastern states; and 
having with us, too, the President of our own Southern Association 
of College Women. 

I spoke last night to the Association a very few words of welcome. 
I welcome them now particularly in behalf of the University. We 
know that wherever you may have been before you came here, 
whether in Boston or California, or wheresoever it may be, we 
have something to show you that you have never seen before, be- 
cause there is no place else in the United States such a thing as the 
University of Cincinnati. This is said in no spirit of pride at all, 
but as a simple statement of fact. There is no municipal university 
in America except the University of Cincinnati. 

You will find here with us many problems that are very different 
from the problems that confront the other colleges belonging to the 
Association of Collegiate Alumnae. We are trying, sometimes suc- 
cessfully and sometimes making mistakes, as every one makes mis- 
takes, to solve our own peculiar problems, in addition to giving to 
the students who come to us the general education and thorough 
training that will fit them not only for making a living, which is a 
very small part of what we are trying to do, but will also fit them 
for larger life. 

We seem to be now in a somewhat perturbed state about edu- 
cation. I sometimes wonder if it is not the characteristic of every 
age to feel itself perturbed; then, afterwards, that perturbation 
settles down, no matter what any of us may feel about it. Some of 
us may think that education should direct its efforts to purely prac- 
tical ends. Some may feel that we cannot allow to go from us the 
rigorous training that we gained in the old classical course, and 
particularly the great spiritual values that those who loved the old 
classical course feel came from that course. However we may look 
upon these things, many of us hope that the education of the future 
will be a union of the two, which will make for what we know loosely 
as vocational training on all those subjects that come under the head 
of classical and scientific. I think that every one of us feels today 
that higher education, like large wealth, is a responsibility, is a 
trust; and that higher education must be used for the service of the 
community. 

And so the very special problem that the University of Cincinnati 
has got to solve is to fit its students, as I have said, not only for the 
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larger life, but also to fit them, both men and women, for service in 
this very City of Cincinnati; perhaps opening and paving the way 
in the future for other city universities which will certainly come 
in time. 

It seems to me that that is to be the next step in the founding of 
colleges, that there shall be municipal colleges paving the way to 
the solution of problems that affect their own cities,and thus mak- 
ing them feel that it is worth while to tax themselves in order that 
they may have not only elementary schools and high schools, but 
in order that they may have universities which shall train their 
young men and women for high leadership, for safe and sane leader- 
ship, for the leadership which combines praetical living with high 
ideals. 

I bid you all a very cordial welcome. 


X 





RESPONSE 


LAURA DRAKE GILL 
President of the Association 


Madame Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: 


It is a great privilege to speak to you here, in the name of over 
four thousand women, our gratitude as an Association for your cor- 
dial welcome. 

You represent to us three interests that are very dear indeed to 
our hearts. You represent to us, Madame President, our trained 
college women of the United States, to whom so many heavy re- 
sponsibilities are coming, and who are so glad to render any small 
sefvice they may to those who belong so closely to them. Madame 
Dean, you represent to us a beloved University which regards the 
interests of women in all respects. It means to us a great deal that 
there are these schools scattered throughout our country in which 
our women—we say nothing of the men—but in which our women 
are having a training for better service. Your Honor, you have 
mentioned to us interests which are also keenly allied to civic in- 
terests. 

Yet most of all must we as an Association of Collegiate Alumnae 
stand for the training of women for the new service that seems to 
be opening to them. Just on the eve of our departure for the Span- 
ish-American War I was in New York with forty nurses, ready to 
start for Cuba. In looking over the evening paper for the last time, 
as it proved, for a long while, I read this little notice: ‘‘A telegram 
has just been received at the War Department having these words 
without comment: ‘No hospitals, no surgeons, no medical sup- 
plies; plenty of typhoid, plenty of measles, plenty of malaria.’ ”’ 
That pleased me. There is so much talking, you know, in the world 
that the brevity of this was charming. I thought if I should have 
the good luck to run across the man who could state his case so plainly 
and suggest desirable things but ask nothing, I should be delighted. 
We went on down. We waited for one of those mysterious trans- 
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ports to come in that were evading all those Spanish gun boats and 
men-of-war. I went over to the seacoast. I was given some sup- 
plies in order that I might have them ready on our arrival in Cuba, 
because we had gone in great haste, as I suppose all of you 
probably know. One of the leading officers of the post at Tampa 
came to me and introduced himself, saying, ‘‘I am told that you have 
certain information which no one else here has. I should like to 
know what the facts are in a certain case.”” I answered his question, 
as it happened to be within my knowledge, and then he looked up 
at me and said: ‘‘We are in a desperate state down in our camp. 
All the trained soldiers were taken out, and with them went all our 
hospital supplies, and all our surgeons, and we were simply left with- 
out anybody. Out came these raw recruits that are here in train- 
ing until they are called for service. Our condition is absolutely 
desperate. I telegraphed Washington, ‘No hospitals, no surgeons, 
no medical supplies; plenty of typhoid, plenty of measles, plenty of 
malaria.’’’ I was absolutely taken back; I could hardly control 


myself, because I had the man before me who had made the request 
that sent our nurses down there until these should go forward. Then 
he looked up at me, and his face began to actually blaze with emo- 
tion, and in this agony he said, ‘‘ You heard our news last night?” 


I said, ‘‘Yes, I know all the officers have gone, and your men.” 
He said, ‘‘ Miss Gill, the agony of this to us who are left behind no 
one will ever know. It is hard, of course, to be in war; but to be 
trained fgr war, to belong in war, and to be left behind, is some- 
thing inconceivable.” 

I have thought of that so often, that our women who are bright, 
when it comes to stress and strain, are unprepared. So I am to speak 
of the very urgent case of the woman who is left behind; not the 
woman who is bereft of her privilege—that is not the worst thing in 
life—but who is left out of her duty, left out of that for which she 
seems to have been educated, the thing which she ought to be able 
to do with ease and with freedom. 

So we feel that this college training is just now the easiest way 
to make it almost impossible for a woman not to be left out of life’s 
work, in life’s duties not to be left behind. I have been making 
a study for the last few months of the statistics in our census with 
regard to the occupations of women. I think that right in the census 
bureau I have unearthed for the first time anything that satisfies 
me in a definition of the ‘‘new woman.” I have always seen the 
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words ‘‘new woman,” but it always makes me creep a little bit, 
and I wonder who she is. Sometimes she is called the woman in 
industry; but every one knows that women played a very much 
larger role in industry a hundred years ago than they do today. Some- 
times we hear the term used to mean the woman of the golf links, 
one who makes herself a rather conspicuous and rather unattrac- 
tive sort of woman, and we feel that she is perhaps as old as Nineveh 
and Babylon, and some others of the older civilizations. She is not 
really even a new woman. I was almost surprised when I met her 
face to face in the census report. She is the woman of means, the 
woman of independence, the woman who really from love of work, 
from her desire for an occupation, is taking up some form of—I do 
not like the word ’’professional”’ life, because that sounds as if it 
must be law, medicine, theology, or something of that kind—but 
who is taking up a life work, something along sociological lines, 
something of a definite and abiding interest. 

Almost all of the increase in self-supporting women for the last 
ten years has been an increase in that particular group. The pro- 
portion of women of the unskilled labor class is just about the same 
as it has been for decade after decade. Among the skilled laborers 
women are in about the same proportion that they have been for 
many decades; but the certain group which is now called professional 
women is a new thing. This is composed of the women who desire 
to be trained to serve. The-benefits to the women by this service 
seem to be very great. 

The woman, of course, who marries finds there service enough 
if she has intelligence sufficient to make it a high type of service; 
yet even in the home there is temptation now which our grand- 
mothers did not have. As long as the skilled industries were car- 
ried on in the home there was constant practice in intelligent and con- 
scientious work which produced results in character; but when the 
skilled industries went from the home and into the shops and into 
the great manufactories, then there was less daily practice that called 
out intelligent and conscientious effort; so I believe that, whatever 
we women find that we regret in our young women today, the in- 
finite lack of these two essential qualities has arisen from the taking 
away from the home of these industries. We must make good this 
great loss, which has been along the line of the highly intelligent oc- 
cupations, and it is along that line that we must get them back. 
There is no other salvation for us. The unrest that comes from not 
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being worthily employed is really destructive to society. Without 
wholesome occupation none of us can be happy for any length of time. 

So I am urging for our young women training in some specific 
life interest, for the influence that it has upon our life, for the self- 
respect that it gives a girl, and for the assurance that it gives to her 
in years to come of some safety in case of necessary self-support, or 
any kind of trouble. I believe that a woman needs it as much as a 
man. I believe that it is absolutely in accord with her highest ser- 
vice in the home. With women avocation and vocation seem to 
rather change places. We say that a man must have an avocation 
in order to do good service, good intensive work in one line; and that 
gives the distraction and the diversity of interest that he needs per- 
sonally for his own pleasure, for his own thought. A woman needs 
the two just the same, but they do not work just the same, they do 
not run side by side all through life; but if a woman has a vocation 
while she is young that may extend to a professional training, she 
will have an avocation then in the home. When she marries, for 
many years home making will be her vocation, and the other will 
become an interest carried in her thought and in her reading, and in 
her social life. Gradually, when she comes to middle life, it will re- 
sume its place, and she can render to the Boards of our schools and 
the Boards of our hospitals, and all kinds of public commissions 
some service if she has had the right training, for which the State 
will be grateful; but outside of this large education of the individual 
in thought, I believe there is a great advantage physically. In the 
Life and Letters of Huxley you may all remember a reference which 
he made to a dinner given in London at which a great many prom- 
ising physicians were present. That was in the eighties. One phy- 
sician said to another, ‘‘To what do you attribute the increase in 
health of many English women? Do you attribute it to the sports?” 
The old physician who was addressed paused a moment, and said, 
‘*Yes, partly, but much more to the fact that they have occupations, 
that they have interests, that they care for something that takes 
them out of themselves.’”’ So we find the most satisfactory reports, 
not only from many college girls but college bred women, in regard 
to their health conditions. 

I am going to do a thing now which I hardly have a right to do, 
because I think there is nothing really more unjust in the world 
than to call upon any one without giving proper warning; but 
we have with us in our convention here a woman whose name is 
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known to you ali and who has been making a study upon one of our 
committees of certain statistics with regard to college bred women, 
and it seems to me that for ten minutes it would bea great pleasure 
—I do not mean that I am going to limit her to ten minutes—to 
hear some of the generalizations which these statistics have brought 
up. I believe in statistics. They help a great deal in forming opin- 
ions that you can stand by, that no one can absolutely make you 
give up. So I have just on the spur of the moment asked Miss M. 
Carey Thomas, President of Bryn Mawr College, to speak to us im- 
promptu for a few minutes about these statistics. 

Miss Thomas, will you be good enough to doit? I have not given 
you warning, I know it is not fair, but we want to hear from you.* 





*The very interesting report given by President Thomas in response to this 
request will appear later in the year as one of the publications of the Asso- 
ciation. 





THE PSYCHOLOGICAL GAINS AND LOSSES OF THE COL- 
LEGE WOMAN 


ELIZABETH KEMPER ADAMS 
Smith College 


Mr. H. G. Wells quotes a wise old man’s reply to an ardent re- 
former of seventeen. ‘‘ Will you aunts join us, my dear?’ ‘‘No!’” 
‘‘Well, is the grocer on our side? And the family solicitor? We 
shall have to provide for them all, you know, unless you suggest a 
lethal chamber.’”’ This shrewd comment suggest wherein the present 
abundant criticism of the college is likely to fail. It tends to neglect 
the varied human aspects of the college situation, to treat a stage 
of warm and living human panes as if it were matter for precise 
and abstract formulation. ; 

Fortunately modern’ social inquiry —_ toward a patient and 
sympathetic treatment ‘of the human elements in any problem to 
be studied. Prof. Cooley says in his new book on Social Organiza- 
tion, ‘‘As a rule the practical method is to study closely and kindly 
the actual situation, with the people involved in it; then gradually 
and carefully to work out the evil from the mixture by substituting 
good for it.’”’ I think we shall get a step forward in our study of 
the college problem if we approach it in this temper, and realize that 
it is fundamentally a problem in social or group psychology. The 
term and the conception are so new that they still cloak a multitude 
of ignorances; but they reveal the fact that psychology is leaving 
that cold abstraction ‘‘the psychologic man,’’ as unhuman an in- 
dividual as his more famous brother ‘‘the economic man,” and is 
turning its attention to the concrete psychology of groups, occupa- 
tions, attitudes. We are having studies of the psychology of crowds, 
the psychology of play, of the religious and aesthetic experiences; 
the psychology of the working man, the immigrant, the capitalist, 
the lawyer, the physician; why not of the college student? The 
college is a relatively homogeneous group wherein life is carried on 
under simplified conditions and with definite aims—at least ideally. 
Yet so far as I know there have been no studies of the college from the 
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distinctively psychological approach, although a few investigations 
on isolated topics—such as the so-called ‘‘ Briggs Report’”’ at Har- 
vard on the quality of work done by students and the amount of 
time spent in study—and some articles on the outside reading and 
interests of college students, have made a beginning inthe collection 
of materials. What we need first of all is a systematic body of fact 
on all sides of college undergraduate life. We make many generali- 
zations, but we are really in deep ignorance of the actual conditions. 
President Lowell says in the June Atlantic: ‘‘ We know little enough 
about the state of affairs in our own institutions, and are quite in 
the dark when we presume to draw comparisons with other places.” 
Last spring I commended to the students of my own college the pro- 
ject of a ‘‘college survey” of the women’s colleges, to be made by 
trained investigators. To make such a study at all valuable, it 
would be essential to have the colleges joining in the undertaking 
agree to use a common schedule of topics to be investigated. I 
wish to map out roughly, today, the distinctively psychological 
phases of such a study and to commend to this Association the carry- 
ing through of the project in all its phases. 

I have been asked to speak on the psychological gains and losses 
of the college woman. I must confess at once that my main object 
of interest is the psychology of the college girl—of the undergraduate 
rather than of the graduate; but since it is the four years of college 
that are held responsible for any differences to be found between 
the college woman and the non-college woman, I trust that I am not 
swerving seriously from the topic announced. Furthermore, since 
my own experience has been wholly in colleges for women, I hope 
that I may be pardoned for speaking in their terms instead of in 
terms of coeducational institutions. Even to them what I have to 
say will apply in varying degree. The phrase “‘psychological gains 
and losses’ is a somewhat vague and relative expression and must 
be used in connection with a standard agreed upon. Do we mean 
the gains and losses of the college girl as compared with the girl 
who does not go to college, or do we mean her present gains through 
college compared with what she has gained in the past and might gain 
in the future? According to this standard, existing conditions 
might have both aspects, and present gains might ultimately be 
transferred to the column of losses. It would be a question of less 
and more rather than of positive plus and minus. The comparison 
of the college girl with the girl who does not go to college involves 
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too many shifting and unknown elements to be discussed profitably 
in the time at our disposal. I prefer to try to throw a little light on 
the question, What does the college girl of today gain psychologically 
compared with what she might gain? 

In doing this I shall be obliged to apply a certain number of tech- 
nical terms to what you will recognize as very commonplace and well- 
known facts. Somebody has defined psychology as the science of 
what everybody knows anyway. But just because the facts are so 
homely and so familiar, just because we are so much enmeshed in 
them, we are likely to overlook their significance unless we make 
them the’ distinct object of attention. That is sound psychology. 
Let me point out as informally as may be certain psychological im- 
plications in three phases of life in the college for women and in their 
interrelations—the academic life proper, the world of organized 
student activities, and the world of spontaneous student recreation. 

Just now many people are asking—and justly asking, it seems 
to me—whether the college girl’s four years’ investment of time and 
money and energy and separation from home should not yield better 
results in independence, efficiency, breadth of view, and social 
mindedness. 

What are some of the psychological considerations that we may 
bring to bear upon this question? Modern psychology talks largely 
in terms of stimulus and response. It looks upon progressive men- 
tal crganization as a matter of voluntary attention to a given stim- 
ulus with corresponding inhibition of response to irrelevant stimuli, 
operating as distractions. It nevertheless recognizes the wide range 
and power of marginal stimulations, working through what is known 
as suggestion. It points out that there are periods of mental growth 
as of physical, and that to secure appropriate and efficient response 
the stimulus must be suited to the stage of development. Fiaally 
it emphasizes the fact that education is largely an indirect affair— 
amatterofcontrolling stimulations. Professor Thorndike defines the 
art of teaching as the art of giving and withholding stimuli, with 
the result—one might say also the purpose— of producing. or pre- 
venting certain responses. 

These categories are familiar to the psychologist and to the stu- 
dent or teacher of education; but I venture to believe that they play 
little part in the actual educational policy. of most colleges. Col- — 
lege discussion has centered until very lately around questions re- 
lating to subject matter, to the general body of knowledge. What 
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subjects are cultural, what disciplinary, what vocational; which 
should be included in an undergraduate course of study; which should 
be required, if any; which elective, and so on. We have left prac- 
tically untouched the problem of how far these subject-matters ac- 
tually serve as stimulations to effective mental responses, as fur- 
therers of effective mental organization for young people of college 
age—from sixteen or eighteen to twenty or twenty-two. As for 
the effect of the general college environment, the intercourse of stu- 
dents with one another, etc., upon their mental development, that 
has been looked upon as too cloudy a topic to be even mentioned 
seriously. Yet it is just these considerations that are of the utmost 
value if we are to make a study of college life that will enable to 
control its future character and progress. The difficulty of getting 
at the facts should not deter us from the attempt. 

There is one fact of signal importance to note at the beginning 
of any psychological study of the women’s colleges, and that is the 
greatly increased size of many of them in recent years. That fact 
alone warrants, even necessitates, a careful inventory of the psy- 
chological factors in the situation. If such factors mean anything, 
they mean stimuli producing some sort of change in the conscious- 
ness of every person in the community, of every person in the com- 
munity whom that particular stimulus is designed to reach. In 
the small college of a few hundred students and officers, under fairly 
compact living conditions, this matter largely took care of itself. 
The impressive personality, the important announcement, the in- 
spiring spoken word really carried; were really potent for all members 
of the college. The unity was that ideal political unity of the 
Greeks, marked by the reach of the spoken word. But that has 
ceased to be; and the effectiveness of many stimuli must be made 
matter of study and planning. The larger numbers in a woman’s 
college also multiply enormously the scope and power of suggestion. 
Human ‘beings are the most suggestive and stimulating of objects 
to other human beings. Homogeneous conditions make for the free 
play of suggestion, and the college group is composed of persons 
of an especially suggestible age and an especially suggestible sex— 
if the social psychologists are to be believed; with common pursuits 
and aims, college students seldom manifest symptoms of the true 
crowd or mob mind, but they are swayed to a very large degree by 
suggestions emanating from the group and operating as conven- 
tion, custom, craze. In most colleges there are official advisers in 
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matters concerning choice of studies, but I suspect that the real ad- 
visers are other students or loose popular expressions of opinion, 
often mere drift of numbers. The popular course, the popular 
dwelling house, the popular dress, the popular amusement, the 
popular slang—all these things are products of group suggestion. 
They grow by a sort of social infection, not through any clear in- 
tellectual processes. This is true, everywhere, of course; it is natu- 
ral and desirable to a certain degree. But I contend that we need 
to study the typical college manifestations of suggestion, if we are 
to control its extravagances. Where suggestion is at its maximum, 
reflective judgment is at its minimum. Large numbers are also 
over-stimulating. People who live and work and play in crowds 
are exposed to a steady drain on their nervous energies that they are 
usually unaware of. City dwellers live under this strain, although 
the well-to-do have more ways of escape from it than the college 
girl has. It is interesting to note the college student’s change in 
attitude toward crowds during her four years. The freshman and 
the sophomore wish always to be in the thick of things. The jun- 
ior and the senior seek the smaller groups, ways of escape from the 
constant presence of the crowd through the quiet Sunday in the 
country, the small dwelling house, etc. But like most strong and 
constant stimulations the presence of the crowd tends to create in 
many people a progressive demand. Too many college girls are over 
gregarious, craving throngs, noise, excitement. They hate to be 
alone; they do not know the fruits ‘‘of solitude.”” They are rest- 
less without this constant stimulus. It is one of the causes of un- 
happiness when the girl first leaves college. You may say that this 
is a harmless characteristic of youth. That is true, but it may be 
carried to the point where it becomes a mark of imperfect educa- 
tion, even of arrested development. Savages, children, and peasants 
dislike to be alone. Surely a college education should give a person 
inner resources, should bring out the social values of the individual 
mind. 

Looking at the general college situation, I think we must say 
that, judged by the standard of efficient mental organization, it 
has two serious psychological defects; Too many scattering, con- 
fused, marginal stimulations; too many deferred responses. With 
regard to stimulations, much of the criticism of the college has been 
on the purely quantitative side, has pointed out the great multi- 
plication of interests in college life, and suggested that the remedy 
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lies in elimination—fewer courses in the curriculum, fewer social 
and other distractions. But this does not seem to me to be the 
chief way to get hold of and to control this complex modern life of 
ours, either in college or out. The simple life is largely a pose now- 
adays. It is like trying to go back to hand-industry. We have to 
reach our simplifications, mental and material, through organiza- 
tion rather than through elimination. In the course of organiza- 
tion, the wasteful and the useless will inevitably be eliminated. But 
the psychology of the two processes is quite different. One is con- 
structive, one destructive. I am inclined to think that the scatter- 
ing and incidental character of the stimulations, the number of 
‘‘spent” stimulations, the lack of tests to see how many are really 
effectual, are more serious matters than the mere number of stimu- 
lations. If the stimulations that we have were better related, they 
would make for mental organization instead of for mental dissipa- 
tion and distraction. Of the second defect, the deferred response, 
I shall speak in connection with the academic life of the college. 

In considering this topic of mental organization through control 
of stimuli, it is essential to recognize the present great cleavage of 
interests that runs through the life of college students. On one side 
lies the field of their academic work; on the other side lies the large 
and varied field of their ‘‘outside interests,” their spontaneous ac- 
tivities and recreations. Students themselves draw a sharp line of 
demarcation between these two fields, and regulate their conduct 
accordingly. The relations between them are external, arbitrary, 
mechanical. This is not a state of affairs that contributes to a 
truly organized mental or moral economy. It is like the church- 
goer who makes a sharp distinction between Sunday morality and 
weekday morality, the politician who is uncompromisingly loyal to 
his party but is ready to ‘‘do” the rest of the world; the employer 
who has one set of rules for himself, another for the people under 
him. It is a bad thing for anyone to rule different phases of his life 
by different standards. Furthermore, I think college officials ac- 
quiesce in this division of college life without facing the problems 
involved. They take the academic life as their province; they make 
more or less arbitrary and ineffectual efforts to regulate the outside 
interests and activities of the students. They seldom really know 
much about them, much less recognize that they furnish a wealth 
of suggestions for the conduct and improvement of the academic 
life itself. It is the existence of this division and the acceptance of 
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it by the faculty that is largely responsible, I think, for the fact that 
students look upon themselves and the faculty as distinct and 
more or less hostile orders of society, and have developed a clan code 
of student ethics. A colleague of mine, who taught before coming 
to Smith in an institution for the professional training of teachers, 
gives thanks that he no longer hears talk of ‘‘the adolescent mind.”’ 
We would all, I think, gladly dispense with the term and with the 
pedagogical crimes committed in its name, But I do believe that 
there is a crying need in our colleges of sympathetic study of the 
later period of youth. The truly wise and successful teacher does 
it spontaneously and inevitably, but we cannot afford to depend 
on that alone. 

We all agree, I suppose, that the college exists preeminently for 
academic ends, for education in the explicit sense of the term. Other- 
wise it is a travesty of the ideals of its founders, a wanton squander- 
ing of the funds devoted to its creation and up-building. I have 
little sympathy with those who hold that the main thing secured 
from four years at college is what they call ‘‘the life,’ the varied 
human contacts, the joyous irresponsibility, the training secured 
through participation in student enterprises of a non-academic 
character. I do not go the lengths of Emerson who says that one 
of the benefits of a college education is to show the boy its little 
avail, nor do I admire the motto for sale in our college towns, ‘‘ Do 
not let your studies interfere with your college life.’ Yet we must 
admit that these subordinate aspects have a legitimate place in the 
college experience; and that to large numbers of students and to 
many of their parents and friends, they do seem the principal thing, 
are the chief reason for coming to college. We cannot dismiss the 
matter by laying the blame wholly on the degeneracy of the present 
generation of college girls, on the laxity and complexity and whirl 
of modern life. May not honest heart-searching suggest the possi- 
bility that one reason why college students lay so undue a stress on 
life outside the classroom is because they find so little life inside 
the class room? 

What, then, are some of the ways in which the academic life 
of the modern college fails to avail itself of the psychological op- 
portunities at its disposal? I find three principal ways. The stim- 
ulations offered by the curriculum are too scattering or too remote; 
the responses called for by the class procedures are too much of one 
type and too long deferred; and certain definite academic stimula- 
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tions are lacking or become ‘‘spent’’ before they reach the conscious- 
ness of the students for whom they are destined. 

Take the matter of the curriculum with its wide array of courses 
—the ‘‘enriched”’ or the ‘‘overcrowded”’ curriculum, as you choose 
to call it. I would not cut down arbitrarily the number of courses 
offered—I might even suggest new ones; I would not reduce the 
number of elective courses—I might even increase them, for I do 
not believe that action under compulsion leads to mental organi- 
zation. I would supply more powerful and carefully selected stim- 
ulations to an educationally valuable choice of studies by the indi- 
vidual student. Whether this is to be done by the adoption of the 
group system, by an extension of the system of faculty advisers, 
by more pre-requisites, by stricter limitation of numbers in classes, 
by a combination of these, or by some other method, I do not say. 
But at present the stimulations to choice are casual, most of them, 
and uncontrolled—suggestion from fellow students, competition 
from outside interests, home traditions, the line of least resistance. 
I should like to ask every freshman to hand in a plan of her four 
* years’ course, and without in any way holding her to it, to make 
her report on her reasons for particular changes. That in itself would 
give a valuable collection of data on student psychology. The col- 
leges should not tolerate a criticism like that of the father who, when 
asked if his son had taken French in college, said he didn’t know, 
but he had been exposed to it. There is much talk about the dan- 
gers of too early specialization in college; for my part, I think it a 
danger far less serious than that of scattering too much, of sampling 
this subject and that in response to casual suggestion. 

Again, how effectual as a stimulus to the student are the professed 
aims of a college course? What is the potency of the idea of general 
culture, of a liberal education, in producing mental organization? 
To my mind, very slight. The ideal is too broad, too far away, too 
stereotyped and conventional. I doubt whether it stimulates the 
college student intellectually any more than the idea of future eter- 
nal reward and punishment stimulates her religiously. President 
Lowell says that the college, as compared with either the preparatory 
school or the professional school, lacks a motive, a definite end and 
incentive within the grasp of the student. ‘‘The old schoolboy 
motives for hard study he has left behind; the professional ones are 
not yet in sight; and it is not easy to make him appreciate the ser- 
iousness of the education within his reach.’’ The average college 
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teacher, also, still needs to reformulate the idea of culture in modern 
dynamic and social terms. Do we not, too often, still cling to it as 
meaning a certain body of subject inatter, a certain mature view of 
life, rather than as meaning something progressive and developing, 
what Bosanquet calls an ability and readiness to discern the great 
from the trivial in situations as they arise? In our efforts to save 
a liberal education from the taint of the practical and the professional, 
we are too likely to cut it off altogether from contact with the ac- 
tual. But it is certainly actual life that needs to be liberalized 
by considering its problems in the light of the great men and meas- 
ures of the past and the great dreams of the future, thus freeing 
our view from bias and passion, from motives of mere expediency 
and self interest. 

This leads me to the second way in which the academic life of 
the college fails psychologically, in the responses called for in class 
procedure. It is what may be called a failure in method. In the 
first place, the class-room stimulations and responses are heavily 
of one type—the verbal—through speaking, reading, and writing; 
seldom through other forms of action. The psychological processes 
involved are to a great degree those of acquisition, retention, and 
reproduction—listening to lectures, taking notes on lectures or on 
outside reading, reciting from text-books or notes, answering quiz 
questions, passing examinations. It is a closed circle, in which the 
student gives to the teacher and the class what they already know 
or are supposed to know. It has been said that under no other cir- 
cumstances in the world would rational human beings submit to a 
situation of such intolerable boredom. All this vast and painful 
labor is supposed to be for the purpose of equipping students to meet 
in the best way the various experiences of life after leaving college. 
It is rather like giving a workman the tools of a skilled occupation 
and telling him to store them carefully until they become blunt and 
rusty. Psychology tells us that too quick response and too long 
delayed response are alike unfavorable to the best mental organi- 
zation. Immediate response to stimulation means response on the 
levels of instinct, and habit, not on the level of intelligence. In 
meeting novel and difficult situations such responses are totally in 
adequate. But response delayed after the specific situation acting 
as stimulus has passed away is response wofully diminished in strength 
and in appositeness. Much of the energy aroused has drained off 
through any channels that happen to be open. There is no such 
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thing as response in general, unless it be that of emotion or of primi- 
tive random movements. The response that involves intelligence 
means the grappling with a concrete situation, analyzing its possi- 
bilities,and bringing to bear on it all the resources at our command, 
including facts and ideals of past experience. Failure to handle 
successfully a situation of which one sees the approximate boun- 
daries because one lacks obtainable tools and technique, is the best 
lesson in the world on the absolute necessity of drudgery, of drill, 
of hard and patient work. We have plenty of work, of drill and 
drudgery all along the line educationally. The trouble is that we 
impose it without revealing to the student its necessary place in 
achievement, without supplying a motive or an end for it in the stu- 
dent’s own consciousness. Without an intrinsic motive or end for 
response, easy work as well as hard becomes distasteful because un- 
meaning. We tell the student that he will be grateful later, much 
as the stern parent used to tell the child that some day he would be 
grateful for the beating he was now receiving. But the argument 
is not cogent to the child or to the student. Our education is en- 
tangled in what Tolstoi calls ‘‘the snare of preparation,” always 
doing something for the sake of something else later on. Psychology 
points out that the true preparation consists in confronting a stu- 
dent with a series of typical and carefully graded situations to master. 
This is what is spoken of nowadays as education through problem- 
solving. The old practice really involves the discredited doctrine 
of formal discipline. It may be objected that the problem-solving 
investigative attitude of the student belongs to graduate rather 
than to undergraduate work; but I maintain that the difference 
should reside in the nature of the problem, not in the attitude of 
mind to be secured. 

There is, of course, the practical difficulty of devising suitable 
problems and situations for use in ordinary undergraduate courses, 
of making the responses both prompt and educationally effectual. 
To do so will involve a re-survey and revaluation of our college 
materials and procedures. Some subjects undoubtedly offer more 
abundant opportunities than others. But it is a working ideal that 
will vitalize our college teaching. Many good teachers are quietly 
working at it already. I know of one professor of history who says 
that he has come to assign topics involving the use of sources and 
detailed authorities in the form of specific questions to be answered, 
problems to be solved. . In such work there is a chance for legiti- 
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mate competition, often for group competition, ‘‘team-work’’ among 
small sub-committees of the class. It is just here where some study 
of the non-academic college interests of students and of their home 
and other contemporary interests will help us. In their clubs and 
societies, their management of dramatics, athletics, their college 
paper, their philanthropic and religious enterprises, they are making 
prompt responses; they are securing the training that comes from 
confronting and handling situations upon which other people de- 
pend, which involve more than marks. They are learning the real 
joy and invigoration of work. It is no wonder that they frequently 
look back on these experiences as the most valuable part of their col- 
lege course. But it is a heavy criticism of the teaching in that college. 

The third way in which the academic life of a college fails 
psychologically is through its lack of certain definite academic 
stimulations, or because of spent stimulations. I mean by 
this largely the lack of proper publicity in academic affairs— 
the lack of proper academic advertising, if you wish to call it 
that. I have spoken of the growth of this problem with the 
growth in size of the college. Take the case of the announce- 
ment of items of current academic interest and importance—lec- 
tures by distinguished outsiders, before the college or in the neigh- 
horhood; changes of courses; all the thousand notices emanating 
from the college authorities. I have observed in several institu- 
tions that notices on bulletin boards controlled by students are more 
effectively, if more crudely, presented than on official bulletin 
boards. There is less clutter, there are fewer dead notices. Again, 
academic achievement is less known and emphasized than other 
forms of student achievement. In several of the colleges for women, 
marks are not open. The student knows if she does exceedingly 
poor work. She meets with no definite recognition of good work 
unless she finds herself among the picked few elected to the Phi 
Beta Kappa Society. It is no wonder that for many students the 
intellectual ideal is to ‘‘ pass the office’ in order to ‘‘make’’ societies 
and teams. Working for marks may be an unworthy motive, but 
in no other business of life that I know of is achievement so loosely 
tested and mediocrity so complacent as in the college. In certain 
student circles there is a disposition to make C. the lady’s grade, as 
it'is said to be the gentleman’s in some of our colleges for men. 
College distinctions in other fields are widely known and heralded. 
While we should not like to carry over their methods to the academic 
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field, I think academic distinction should have all legitimate pub- 
licity. I welcome anything that points in this direction—member- 
ship in departmental clubs based on scholarship, chapters of Phi 
Beta Kappa, public award of scholarships. One of the greatest 
quickeners of scholarly interests and ambitions of recent years in 
our women’s colleges has been the establishment of fellowships, 
given by the college to its graduates and held in any accredited 
university. While they have appealed to the picked few rather 
than to the rank and file, and to the recent graduate rather than 
to the undergraduate, they have reacted indirectly upon all the 
scholarly standards of the institution. 

The scholastic achievements of the college faculty should be 
brought more vigorously to the attention of the student body. Pro- 
fessor Munsterberg has recently been pointing out the lack of respect 
for scholarship in the United States; and certainly the college pro- 
fessor is without honor in his own institution. The undergraduates 
know nothing of the books he has written, unless they use them as 
text-books; of the articles he has published, the addresses he has 
delivered, the honors he has received, the calls that have come to 
him to go elsewhere. Professor Munsterberg tells of torch-light pro- 
cessions of students in Germany in his youth to celebrate this or 
that professor’s refusal of a flattering academic offer. An under- 
graduate paper of which I know tried in vain to maintain a depart- 
ment of faculty news and notes, but finally abandoned it, largely, 
I must admit, through the reluctance of the faculty to furnish in- 
formation. ‘There is now no published statement even of the names 
and records of newly appointed members of the faculty. It is no 
wonder that academic life appears to the undergraduates as an en- 
closed and rather colorless affair, almost an idiosyncrasy of a small 
body of middle-aged persons existing solely for their benefit. Some 
of the universities and colleges have been trying of late a series of 
open lectures by members of their own faculties. It was done, I 
believe, at Columbia a year or so ago with considerable success 
This seems to me an academic stimulus too generally neglected. 

The undergraduate body is still more abysmally ignorant of 
the achievements of the alumnae of their own college. I doubt 
whether a single Smith student today knows of the honorary degree 
given by Columbia University last June to Professor Mary Calkins. 
I think that these achievements should be systematically brought 
to their attention. Whatever the defects of the fraternity system 
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in the colleges for men, it at least makes a bond between students 
and alumni, and quickens student pride in graduate distinction. 
In colleges for women, the relation between graduate and under- 
graduate is far more feeble. The alumnae of several of our colleges 
for women have established or are just establishing alumnae maga- 
zines. I think that there should be arrangements for regular ex- 
change of news between these publications and the undergraduate 
magazines. One undergraduate monthly has published during the 
past year brief articles on the careers of alumnae who have become 
missionaries. I should like to see similar articles on alumnae in 
literature, alumnae in science, alumnae in teaching, alumnae in 
social service, alumnae in scholarship. I doubt whether most col- 
leges keep records of alumnae receiving higher degrees, alumnae in 
various occupations and fields of service. Alumnae associations aim 
to do this, but their records are not classified according to type 
achievement, and are not brought to the attention of undergraduates. 
There are, of course, various lectures and addresses given by alumnae 
from time to time before the students; but these, too, might be more 
fully announced to the undergraduates. 

Next to the academic, the regulative or governmental aspect 
of student life seems to me the most important educational asset 
of the college for women. It is one of which the college authorities 
do not always see the educational significance. I hold that the gen- 
eral organization and control of student life should be matter of ser- 
ious concern to every college faculty, and I deprecate their frequent 
indifference to it or the handing of it over by college trustees to au- 
thorities outside the faculty. By this I do not mean that student 
regulation should be exclusively in the hands of the faculty. I 
mean that, under the trustees, they should be looked to as the source 
of authority; even more, that they should he actively interested in 
the problem of securing for the students that high degree of educa- 
tion that comes from a sense of active participation in the conduct 
of student affairs, and that makes for the realization that liberty 
entails responsibility; the growth of a practical community or civic 
consciousness. Surely there are few things that women need so 
much to learn in this modern day. I do not care whether you call 
the machinery by which this training is secured student government 
or not; the important thing psychologically is to devise an effective 
means of organizing and educating student public opinion. There 
is bound to be student public opinion in any college; the larger the 
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college the more shifting are its eddies and currents. Shall we let 
it swirl around scattered and unstable centres of suggestion, or shall 
we deliberately utilize it for educational ends? A powerful force 
going to waste is likely to become a powerful enemy instead of a 
powerful ally. An organized and active student public opinion is 
a valuable stimulus to every student in the college community. 
In a large college all sorts of lesser student associations and 
organizations spring up, recognized by the authorites and unrecog- 
nized. These divide student interest and allegiance. They may 
lead to exclusiveness and snobbishness, to a general feeling that 
some students are ‘‘in it’’ and some students are ‘‘out of it.” Where 
large numbers of sudents live off the campus, another type of di- 
vision comes into play. It is therefore of first importance to have 
some central organization of the entire student body, and to provide 
ways of impressing the character and purposes of this body upon the 
mind of every student. It is not enough to have occasional student 
mass meetings. They are unwieldy and without recognized status 
or procedure, lending themselves easily to exploitation in the in- 
terests of a few leading spirits. The student organization should 
provide clear and persistant stimulations in the form of regular 
officers, stated matters over which it has jurisdiction, adequate 
means of securing and disseminating information. In a student 
community it should be the prime agency for providing proper pub- 
licity for student affairs. Its official acts should have certain 
marks of outward dignity and impressiveness; its officers should have 
recognition on certain public college occasions. It should have con- 
spicuous bulletin boards and should put into the hands of every 
student a printed statement of the organization, rights, and respon- 
sibilities of the student body. I believe that it is a psychological 
stimulus of no mean importance to require every student to sign 
the constitution of the central student organization when she enters 
college, unles she prefer to put herself under direct faculty super- 
vision. It should publish bulletins of new rulings and announce- 
ments of new topics up for consideration. Especially should it have 
supervision and regulation under the faculty of all lesser organiza- 
tions among the students, should keep track of their growth, mem- 
bership, and general influence, and should be empowered to check 
undue multiplication and excess of any kind. One of the greatest 
wastes is the lack of records and statistics of student activities in 
the past. A student body has a constantly changing membership; 
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a college generation is only four years in length; and because of lack 
of clear and accessible records, often of any records at all, each new 
generation spends unnecessary time and strength in doing over things 
that have been done before. At Smith, for instance, successive com- 
mittees go over long lists of plays because they do not know what 
plays have been given or censored in the past. Several times a 
branch of the ‘‘Consumers’ League’’ has been established, has lan- 
guished and lapsed, to be later established entirely afresh. 

The objection is sometimes made that the organization of the 
student body and the entrusting to it of the supervision of other 
student organizations throws too much responsibility on a few girls, 
and while it is valuable training for them, leaves the large majority 
unaffected. This is undoubtedly a danger, but it is a danger that 
to recognize clearly is largely to meet, and that must be met if we 
are to utilize the organized life of the students as an educational 
asset. The system in force in some colleges of rating by points 
various student offices, such as official positions in classes and so- 
cieties, editorships and managerships, service on important commit- 
tees, etc., and allowing one student only a certain number of points 
prevents congestion of work of this sort and stimulates the develop- 
ment of new talent. In one college of which I know, the Student’s 
Association has established a census board which has made a card 
catalogue of the student body, showing the distribution of offices 
and activities. This plan has large possibilities of usefulness in 
many directions. 

A professor in a college for men said to me not long ago in dis- 
cussing this subject that he thought the more effectively the non-aca- 
demic interests of students were organized, the more they would 
compete with and overshadow the proper academic work of the 
institution. This is perhaps a graver danger in men’s colleges, 
where athletic teams, musical and dramatic clubs, and so on make 
trips, and have paid admissions, than it is in the colleges for women. 
But it is not a prohibitive danger in any college wherein the matter 
is taken up by the authorities as an educational problem, one as- 
pect of which is just this point of the right relations between the aca- 
demic and the non-academic. 

The question of their relation is indeed the crucial difficulty, 
and I am inclined to think that one way of meeting it—and a really 
feasible way—would be to give a certain amount of academic 
credit for work‘along the lines of organization and regulation of 
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student non-academic interests. I do not mean for such work 
exactly as it is carried on today, but for work that might be done 
advantageously for both outside and strictly academic purposes. 
The closed compartment view of life no longer obtains. We do not 
wish its last stronghold to be the college. Why could not the plan- 
ning and making of a student census, or plans for reorganizing the 
work of the Consumers’ League, or rousing greater interest in the 
Young Women’s Christian Association be assigned to a group of 
advanced students in Sociology? Why would not the history and 
methods of managing dramatics in the college be a topic for a paper 
in English; a comparison of methods of student management and 
control in various colleges, for a paper in government or in educa- 
tion? A study of the items of personal expenditures among college 
students, or better, of the annual budget of student organizations 
would bring to light facts valuable in themselves and would be ad- 
mirable training in the sort of work being done by bureaus of mu- 
nicipal research and other similar organizations. In one college of 
which I know, the constant theatre-going of the students is commonly 
held to be a detriment to work; but before there can be regulation, 
there should be inquiry into actual frequency and distribution of 
theatre-going. Many topics of this sort are now assigned by college 
teachers; but the inquiry is not made in connection with any real 
issue, and the results are submitted only to the formal academic 
tests, are usually a personal matter between teacher and student; 
and after academic requirements are satisfied, lapse into oblivion 
and disintegration. Why should not all the time and effort spent 
contribute to the more systematic and effectual conduct of organ- 
ized student enterprises? It would tend to do away with the stu- 
dents’ cleavage of interest, and to organize scattered stimulations. 

It may be said that undergraduates are not competent to make 
studies of this kind; but I think that the chief reason for their al- 
leged incompetence has been the lack of adequate motive for it, the 
lack of intrinsic and pragmatic tests of the value of their work. 
People are seldom more competent than the situation requires them 
to be. Such studies would often involve the cooperation of small 
groups of workers, and would stimulate group competition rather 
than merely individual competition. But even for the single worker, 
it would be work for human and social ends. Just in this very field 
of student activities is to be found a mine of those concrete problems, 
the lack of which in academic life I lamented earlier in this paper. 
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It does not furnish by any means all the problems that can be made 
real to the student, but it offers material still warm with young life, 
not wholly isolated for laboratory purposes and not representing 
the interests of the teacher to the exclusion of those of the student. 

Of the recreative aspect of college life, I have not time to speak 
in detail. In its organized form in clubs and societies it is included 
under student organizations. In its purely spontaneous forms it is 
more elusive. But just here is a fruitful field for the study of stu- 
dent psychology. What are the purely spontaneous interests and 
amusements of young college women? What forms of exercise do 
they choose, what books do they read, what plays do they see, what 
music do they hear when they are under no compulsion, no direct 
academic stimulation? In a very real sense, the ultimate test of 
the academic life of college lies in just these things. Our tastes 
and training reveal themselves most unequivocally in our hours of 
ease. The recreations of a nation are a gauge of that nation’s civili- 
zation. It was no less a person than Aristotle who said that the end 
of life and of education was the noble enjoyment of leisure. If 
college life does not give to the college women resources and train- 
ng in both work and play, it has failed to give her the legitimate 
rewards of a sound education. 

From what I have said, you will gather that I consider the psy- 
chological losses of the college woman of today as transient and re- 
movable. They arise from the fact that the colleges have grown 
rapidly and from the fact that they have not been recognized as 
unsurpassed fields for an applied psychology. With more careful 
selection and testing of stimulations, more attention to the types 
of response that make for effective mental organization, the col- 
leges will achieve even more than they have in the past in their great 
work of making the leaders of each new generation ‘‘see life steadily 
and see it whole,’’ and act wisely upon that seeing. 
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Before this gathering one may well speak with diffidence who, 
like myself, neither is at present, nor could ever have imagined 
herself an expert in education. Possibly, however, a voice coming 
from the inexpert public—from the ultimate consumer, as it were— 
may have a value of its own; and for such ultimate consumers of 
education I stand not only in my own person as mother and house- 
wife, but as spokeswoman of the New York Branch. What that 
branch has been trying, indeed, for two years roughly to ascertain, 
is the result of its collective experience as teachers, wives, mothers, 
and citizens, as to the relative importance of the several elements 
of our college training; and as to the several needs to which that 
training has not adequately ministered. Through general discus- 
sion, through votes of endorsement, and through the personal and 
detailed reports of more than a third of our members, we have, 
as we think, been able to discern a decided drift among the college 
women of our community in favor of a re-valuation of the ordinary 
college curriculum. As our limited data hardly justify us in dis- 
turbing experts with definite requests, I shall speak here less of spe- 
cific details than of the general point of view to which our studies 
have led us. 

Some of our conclusions, very naturally, advocate the introduc- 
tion or the emphasizing of courses having a distinct bearing upon the 
lives of women in their own homes, or in those larger households of 
which the management is in itself a profession; but much of it is 
simply one with the general movement toward change in the whole 
body of education that heaves beneath us even at this moment. 
The current year, in particular, has seen the tides of criticism rise 
to a point where they have seemed to threaten the very existence of 
the college. In papers, books, commencement addresses, one con- 
stituent of college life after another has been attacked by one or 
another eminent authority until there would seem to be nothing 
left unquestioned. These scathing criticisms coming from those 
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who have a right to speak (and yet speak so often and to such op- 
posite ends) show, I think, as we study them, one fundamental ele- 
ment of likeness—a new sense of social responsibility, an increased 
valuation of citizenship. The true end of the education which may 
rightly ask for help is felt to be primarily neither to equip a man 
above his fellows for the earning of his bread, nor, as James Russell 
Lowell once said, ‘‘to sweeten all the bread he earns.’’ These func- 
tions it may and should fulfill in passing, but its prime office in a 
democratic state is, as in Plato’s Republic, to train men and women 
toward adequate citizenship. 

As to what this training for citizenship should be there are many 
dissentient utterances; but one doctrine, long familiar, has lost (or 
so it seems to me) much of its wonted certainty—the doctrine, I 
mean, of further opportunities for mere acquisition, ‘‘of greater haste 
in the process which has lately tended to remodel our colleges into 
universities.” In voicing, therefore, a personal reaction against 
that tendency toward complete freedom of election which has been 
the great force moulding education for half a century, I seem to 
myself to be in concurrence with, rather than in opposition to, ac- 
knowledged authority. It is true that the elective system, as the 
new president of Harvard has just said, ‘‘has let in light and air.” 
It may be that the variety of interests and of information that it 
has diffused through the educated public has had its own advantage 
in a certain flexibility and suggestibility that has made that public 
sensitive to all kinds of needs. Nevertheless, does not a general 
view of public activities almost anywhere among us show so much 
of desultoriness, of amateurishness, of division of interest, that no 
single cause, however good, can marshall followers enough for com- 
plete effectiveness? The forces of self-interest, in spite of their 
short-sightedness and surface dissensions, work together with tre- 
mendous power because they are at bottom permanently united by 
their similarity of ideal. The forces of good have no such coherence 
because every well-intentioned mind clings tenaciously to a quite 
separate ideal. 

Watching in the actual public work of a great city the disor- 
ganization of the altruistic forces, the disagreements of those who 
ought to stand together, if only for the moment’s demonstration, 
the mind reverts to the magnificent solidarity, for its own purposes, 
through two centuries, of the English governing class, and wonders 
how far that may have been the result of its solidarity of education; 
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and whether in our vast democracy a siinilar, if not disinterested, 
solidarity might not be worth some sacrifice of individuality. Such 
a vague and unsupported conjecture is liable, of course, to the re- 
tort that much of such a homogeneity of education lies in our own 
history only just behind our present heterogeneity, and has been 
superseded for obvious failings. But the great fault of the old cur- 
riculum was not that it was fixed, but that a purely bookish tra- 
dition had filled it with subjects which the altered conditions of today 
would allot to the elective or the vocational sides of education; so 
that the change which merely gave freedom of choice among all 
courses as if none deserved pre-eminence, rather made matters worse 
than mended them. The position upon which many eminent edu- 
cators appear to be converging—that ‘‘there are three or four main 
types of mind, each of which is fitted and should be trained for a 
certain group of professions’’—has the great merit of eradicating 
desultoriness, but is still merely a revised version of the system of 
early specialization. It may be maintained in opposition that, if 
the bulk of the elective work follows upon a body of prescribed 
courses selected for pre-eminent and universal value, the power of 
choice will be exercised more wisely than in the face of the whole 
four years; and that, if the courses then chosen bear directly upon 
vocation, that vocation will be conceived of as Mr. Abraham Flex- 
ner would have it, ‘‘in the fullness of its social and historic relations.”’ 
Those of us accordingly who feel early specialization to be at once 
narrowing and dispersive may hold themselves justified by the gen- 
eral discontent in demanding from the still dominant party of free- 
dom a truce and a hearing. 

At our meeting last autumn we heard from President Jordan 
that the next step in education was to separate the first two years 
of the present college course from the second two, which were to 
be yielded to the university. Apart from questions of discipline 
and atmosphere, with which we are not now concerned, this propo- 
sition is nearly equivalent to claiming for educational authority 
control over half the period of college study, leaving the remainder 
for specialization at will along the lines either of vocation or of 
avocation. Such an allotment to the opposing forces has a kind of 
rough justice about it that makes it at least a fair working basis 
for compromise. 

Such control, over a half or perhaps a third of the four years, 
the committee I represent would like to see exercised consistently 
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and steadily toward building up an understanding of our daily more 
complex civilization, and making impossible for any college graduate 
such light-headed ignorance of the essential factors of modern life 
as many educated persons admit today with the cheerful irresponsi- 
bility of so many Skimpoles. After nearly a century and a half of 
democracy we are just beginning to realize what democracy really 
is or might be, and what is the nature and the endurance of the forces 
which under ever-varying forms, and sometimes half unconsciously 
enroll themselves against it. We have grown used to the revolu- 
tion in material conditions produced within less than a century by 
discovery and invention, but we are slower to realize that a similar 
course of discovery and invention in matters psychological and so- 
cial has made of government and citizenship a new and exacting art. 

‘‘The world,” said President Butler, of Columbia, at the Denver 
Convention in July, ‘‘has been for more than a hundred years under 
the spell of abstract principles, admirable in themselves; and yet 


the world, in large measure, lacks the ability * * * 0 to 


organize itself and its business that these principles shall find just 
and equable expression.”’ ! 

That the will of a state should be that of a majority of its citi- 
zens seemed a simple working formula at the end of the 18th century. 


It has proved so full of difficulties as to tax the strength of the most 
heroic of our generation. Yet the more its difficulties open before 
us, the more does such a government seem the only one tolerable, 
and the greater hecomes the incentive for due preparation for this 
Titanic warfare—a warfare which should kindle the energies of not 
men alone, but of women, and above all of educated women. 

Do not mistake me, however. This is not necessarily a cry for 
the suffrage. Nothing has become clearer in our experience of de- 
mocracy than that the ballot is only one, and not always the most 
important, of the means by which government by the people and 
for the the people is to be effected; and it is only when the demand 
for the ballot comes from women of actual experience and achieve- 
ment in public affairs, that it can carry weight. The ballot, with 
the ever-recurring dispute as to the especial mandate that at any one 
time it expresses, has the stupid strength of a powerful steed—some- 
times one might fear of a mule—of which public opinion is the rider. 
Education—intelligence—can effect the steed only through the rider, 
and here women are already as free as men to exert their wills to 
the full proportion of their ability. I do not mean, of course, in- 
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dividually—by claiming to dictate the votes of husbands or brothers 
—but collectively, through working associations, as men of educa- 
tion are already forced to seek effectiveness, and yet further through 
such cooperation of these associations as shall balance the auto- 
matic federation of the forces of self-interest. We talk of the po- 
litical machine with disdain, because we have not realized how 
truly the fabric of government resembles one of the huge inventions 
of today, both in its infinite complications and in the tremendous 
power which may be released in a given direction by a slight impulse 
at a controlling point. We still think of government as man might 
of a simple hammer, which answers directly to the strength of his 
hand. Far from it. If our nominal democracy is to be a living 
reality we need a permanent force of skilled volunteers to study 
the complex engine of the state as searchingly, as unremittingly, as 
the professional politician studies it; and to determine its lines of 
least resistance, not for personal ambition, but as the essential pre- 
liminary to the application of the best wisdom of the time. 
Scattered pioneers along this path we already see, both indi- 
viduals and organized groups, and among them we may reckon the 
leaders of our own Association; but the disproportion in numbers 
between our membership and those eligible to it is perhaps an index 
to the ordinary indifference to the vast work to be done, or the or- 
dinary incapacity to realize the value as a social instrument of or- 
ganizations of national scope and standing. If rightly trained for 
citizenship, our graduates would enlist for the public service with 
the almost unanimous loyalty that they cherish for their several 
colleges; and our need for citizens so schooled is more imperative 
than for graduates of West Point and Annapolis. It is the central 
need of all our national life, and should dominate all other aims in 
the distribution of our huge expenditure upon that small percent- 
age of all our youth, the college-bred men and women, whom we 
fondly think of as the little leaven that is to leaven the whole lump. 
So far from obvious, indeed, is the work to be done, so greatly does 
it differ from the surface philanthropy that most appeals to the 
emotions, so entirely does it depend upon such a breadth of know- 
ledge and such a sense for obscure relationships as only the higher 
education can systematically give, that there is no compact body 
except that of our college graduates which can be made ready for 
it. The duty is laid upon us as it is laid upon no other class in the 
commonwealth. Education, like nobility, is an obligation. 
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That it is not yet sufficiently felt to be such, however, is evident 
when we still so- often find our graduates cherishing individualistic 
or Utopian ideals, apart from the grime and hurly-burly of the so- 
cial and political struggle. How, then, shall we replace the sense of 
scholastic detachment with the realization that there are few things 
amiss in the community that are‘not a matter of life or death to 
somebody somewhere? How shall we arouse for prevention and 
subtle re-adjustment a zeal no less passionate than that of the revo- 
lutionist for the destruction of all adjustments? How—to borrow 
a paradox from Mr.Chesterton—shall we ensure that each man and 
woman fighting for order may be as brave and good as the dy- 
namiter?”’ 

President Butler has lately been preaching a ‘‘habit of will.’ 
President Wilson advocates ‘‘A process of preparation, not a process 
of information.’”’ Mr. Barrett Wendell is of opinion that the power 
of voluntary attention to materials not in themselves interesting, 
developed by the old-fashioned study of the classics, had an edu- 
cational value that no enthusiasm for elected courses can supply. 
Mr. Charles Francis Adams, who in 1883 was pleading for modern 
languages against Greek, would today prescribe a full course of Latin 
or Greek, and declares his belief that ‘‘the college is simply an in- 
tellectual training-school, a mental gymnasium; no more and no 
less,’’ whose function is ‘‘to turn out the student thoroughly trained 
in the use of his several faculties, and suppled in all brain action.” 
President Hadley has said ‘‘that you can teach a student to study 
things that he is not going to use by methods that he is going to use.” 

Such is, on the whole, the tone of authority; but to us who are 
not producers of education but its consumers, as it were, who stand 
at the point where life and education meet,and watch their interac- 
tion, there appear at once two main causes for doubt whether even 
by this concentration upon mental athletics the college will, as Mr. 
Adams would have it, ‘‘get nearer to the world.” Even so many 
and so high authorities are not altogether convincing. The first 
objection lies, I think, in the essential difference between method 
in the college and method without—between methods of acquisition 
and methods of action. The mind of the efficient student is essen- 
tially receptive; the mind of the efficient business man or states- 
man is essentially aggressive. The attitude of the one is analytic; 
that of the other, synthetic. The one is theoretically environed in 
years of academic calm; the other is struggling in the very heat of 
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conflict with natural forces or with his fellowmen. The one faces 
a faculty eager to elucidate; the other, vested interests anxious to 
mystify. ‘‘There are no affairs,” it has been said, ‘‘which men 
seek so much to cover up as public affairs.”” It is not surprising 
that we see, repeatedly, the burden of exceptional acquisition creat- 
ing a hesitancy of its own in dealing with momentous matters; 
that, in short, we are apt to have in the college graduate that very 
divorce between admirable principles and their adequate expression 
which we noted a moment ago in the state. Even where a faculty 
abandons the lecture system, that ‘‘ gentle rain from heaven’”’ upon 
the idle and the diligent alike, and demands incessant recitations, 
problems, and reports, the training can only partly correspond to 
the more exacting demands for method of the outer world. 

‘*Problems,” in the words of Professor Dewey, ‘‘are solved only 
where they arise—namely, in action.”’ We all know the disenchant- 
ment we encounter when, after brooding upon some large problem 
and reaching some satisfying general solution, we start to apply 
it practically to material conditions. What seemed so simple in 
the mass has become a bewildering succession of minute questions, 
for each of which we must screw not only our courage but our know- 
ledge and our judgment to the sticking point. At present, it would 
seem the best that the college can do to strengthen the power of 
mental attack is to develop it indirectly through laboratory work, 
field work in sociology, and self-government societies, and even those 
social forms of recreation which call for definite and accurate re- 
sponse from the student. ‘‘The first lesson of the freshman” says 
Dr. Levermore, ‘‘is organization; he learns it from the upperclass- 
men.” ‘‘The undergraduate,” says Mr. Birdseye, one of the col- 
lege’s severest critics, ‘‘has a dim but correct intuition of what he 
will need in his twentieth century citizenship; and in our colleges 
of today he finds his education needs best met by the training and 
atmosphere which prevail in student activities rather than by the 
spirit which prevails in many class and lecture rooms.”’ 

Does not the very fact that it is possible to reach such a point 
in such a discussion constitute in some degree a ‘‘reductio ad ab- 
surdum’”’ to the entire theory that the whole function of the college 
is mental gymnastics? If preparation for team-work—if mere 
athletics, whether physical or intellectual—is the best the college 
can give us, why go to college at all? Why not plunge at once 
into the world of action which has developed and can teach this 
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art of action better than any other agency? Is not the boy who 
has dealt always with practice, never with theory, the quickest, the 
most acute, the shrewdest competitor, and usually the final con- 
queror in the struggle for tangible advantage? It is conceivable, 
indeed, that from a scrutiny of the workings of existing govern- 
ments, from the system which is gradually being built up by the 
greater philanthropic leaders, out of a sympathetic interpretation 
of wide sociological experience; from the rough and ready psychology 
of the successful advertiser, who is today almost as likely to be work- 
ing for a social benefit as for a profit; nay even, or perhaps chiefly, 
from what are called business methods, but which, mercantile 
qualities apart, include a marvellous adaptation of the human mind 
to executive problems—it is conceivable that from these and other 
elements a new science of method pure and simple might be built 
up, as the principles of logic were gathered by a few analytic minds 
from the arguments of the wise. Even the art of war would furnish 
a key to some of the laws which must underlie all effective perform- 
ance, all concentration of force upon strategic points. 

But to the truth that even if method could thus be taught in 
abstract form, method is not all the college should give us, does not 
our whole generation bear witness by its revulsion of feeling against 
the domination of a type of mind brilliant in executive strategy 
but limited and unsympathetic in outlook? Is it not from a belief 
that the college has given us a knowledge wider and more precious 
than that of the man in the street that this Association struggles, 
with varying success, to make its knowledge effective? It is by such 
a conviction, at least, that the New York Branch has been governed 
in its endeavors of the past two years—a conviction that the acqui- 
sition of certain knowledge as well as the method of its application 
should be insisted upon in the college as in the lower schools; and that 
training in method should be regarded less as gymnastics—action 
for action’s sake—than as the carrying to and placing of a tangible 
body of fact or principle where it is needed and the adaptation of it 
to existing conditions. 

With the needs of citizenship as the test, it should be practicable 
to select a body of information which, if impressed upon the whole 
mass of college students, would give them at once especial insight 
into wholesome conditions for their communities and a solidarity 
with which their more backward fellow-citizens would have to 
reckon. 
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No other knowledge, it has been said, given to all the youth of 
a nation, ‘‘ will do so much for the general welfare as an appreciation 
of the relations between man and the organic factors of his envi- 
ronment.” Without some acquiantance with biology, with bacteri- 
ology, with psychology, a man or woman is today almost as much 
cut off from the great currents of civilized thought, and of righteous 
concerted action, as persons unable to read and write have been for 
centuries past. Knowledge so fundamental, once assimilated, alters 
the whole intellectual and ethical attitude; but it requires as a com- 
plement some conception of the sociological and political factors 
which also go to determine environment. The gap, characteristic 
of a demoncracy, between the expert and the statesman, must be 
bridged by a class who can comprehend the point of view of each, 
lest the research worker be ‘‘smothered’’—to use Mrs. Richard’s 
metaphor—‘in the amount of practical knowledge which no one 
will take away and use.” It is upon the co-ordination of these two 
kinds of knowledge, the biological and the civic, both socially in- 
dispensable, that the committee on economics of the New York 
Branch, when asked by a large Western university to arrange a 
list of the courses it held most desirable for women, decided mainly 
to lay stress. 

While the committee sympathizes with the call for a more spe- 
cialized fitting of women for the functions that the majority, even 
of college women, are destined to fulfill, it has also felt that purely 
technical courses, even in household economics, should be left, at pres- 
ent, for the technical school or the university to develop to the point 
where they can be safely recognized as the full equivalent of other 
college courses. That in every such school or university admitting 
women courses in household science should hold a place with other 
vocational studies, would seem to follow from the mere excess of 
demand over supply; an excess so great that a current magazine 
asserts that it is ‘‘no easy matter to secure the services of one com- 
petent graduate in household technology on its staff, the educa- 
tional field swallowing these young women up as fast as they receive 
their degrees.”” For the college proper, the committee has con- 
fined its energies to urging a series of more general studies along the 
line where the crucial problems of the life-struggle lie; studies which, 
if rightly conceived, give the basic principles not only for domestic 
life and for all those professions which deal with composite house- 
holds but for militant citizenship, or, as city dwellers are coming to 
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call it, ‘‘municipal house-keeping.’’ It may be noted, in passing, 
that the recent volume on ‘‘The Cost of Cleanness,’’ by that pio- 
neer in Household Economics, Mrs. Richards, devotes more than 
half its pages to problems of public cleanliness. Courses of so wide 
a range are as appropriate for men as for women, and therefore in- 
volve no risk of inequality of standard. 

To be more specific, the committee asked for a required course in 
hygiene, presented by instructors of the highest qualifications, with 
reference not so much to the requirements of the individual, as to 
those of her environment and her social and ethical relations both 
in the dwelling and in the community. In this connection we have 
asked also that every head of a residence hall for women have a 
bachelor’s degree and be a person capable of making her domain 
an object lesson at once for scientific housekeeping and for moral, 
aesthetic, and social training. As an extension of the course in 
hygiene, we have asked further that at least one year’s work in 
biology and bacteriology be required of all students. This, while 
furnishing some initiation into modern scientific method, and guid- 
ance through the modern jungle of popular science, would in the 
laboratory provide invaluable training in observation and manipu- 
lation. To follow this the committee has requested an elective in 
the physical and psychological hygiene of childhood, which should 
include so far as possible a study of actual conditions in schools, 
playgrounds, and the industries, and of the interaction of physical 
and mental development. On the sociological side the committee 
suggested the requirement of one hour a week for a year, or its equiva- 
lent, to be devoted to the laws covering contracts, real and personal 
property, banking and social and domestic relations. This course, 
it believed, would.combine information invaluable to women with 
a peculiar disciplinary value, since, dealing with matters so definite 
and decided, it permits tests of ability and provides that competitive 
stimulus for which President Lowell has so wisely asserted the need. 
Furthermore, it asked that an elective be thrown open, without the 
pre-requisites now generally demanded, in the elements of political 
science—a course which, while exhibiting the gradual growth of 
existing systems of representative government, would also show 
something of the actual workings of constitutions, charters, and 
statutes, and of the legitimate methods of moulding governmental 
action to the purpose of a public spirited, rather than of a mer- 
cenary, democracy. 
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These two groups of courses would, we believe, show our citizens- 
to-be what they should aim at in political work or in philanthropy; 
and would at the same time put them on their guard against those 
unsound generalizations which are rife in ethics and in politics as 
elsewhere, and which interfere continually with the slow and steady 
pace of a possible and rational progress. Although the committee 
did not venture to ask that all be made compulsory, still it is con- 
vinced that emphasis should be laid upon all, in proportion to their 
importance for citizens of every type. Indeed, when one hears 
legislators discussing playgrounds or child-labor with hardly an 
inkling of the issues involved, one feels that if women are not to 
have the ballot the scientific study of childhood at least should be 
made obligatory in colleges for men. Additional electives which 
the committee would like to see developed along lines so far little 
touched would deal with the family in its historical, social, ethical, 
and economical aspects; with the status of women in industry, and 
with domestic art. It has requested, finally, that in courses for 
women in economics especial attention be paid to problems of con- 
sumption; and in courses in chemistry, to problems of sanitation 
and nutrition. 

After such a list of very modern subjects, the devotees of the 
older tradition will be ready to ask if the New York Branch would 
crowd everything that has been known as general culture from its 
last stand in the academic curriculum. We might reply with Mr. 
Flexner that ‘‘culture neither fears use nor stops at it, but accepts 
what is instrumentally necessary, and subdues it to larger, more 
humane, more truly rationa) purpose;’’ that ‘‘even Latin and Greek”’ 
were embraced in the first place because they served a useful pur- 
pose. We might even ask that the ancient title of the ‘‘humani- 
ties” be yielded today to that scientific learning which operates 
more directly to humanize the conditions of human life; and we 
might claim that that essential spirit of learning which President 
Wilson defines as consisting ‘‘in the power to distinguish good rea- 
soning from bad, * * * and a preference for the non-partisan 
point of view; in an addition to clear and logical processes of thought, 
and yet an instinctive desire to interpret rather than to stick in the 
letter of the reasoning,” would not be inadequately imparted by 
the scientific and sociological courses of our petition. Biology in 
particular, dealing with so many open questions, tends at every 
point to drill the mind into holding conclusions in check while wait- 
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ing for experiment to validate them. We might answer finally that 
the scheme already outlined leaves more than half of the student’s 
time at her own disposal. 

Nevertheless, that our treasures of past experience are far too 
valuable to be merely offered to the student ‘‘at discretion’ ap- 
pears to be the feeling of the New York Branch as a whole, more of 
whom voted for literature and for history than for any other single 
subjects. At this point my own opinion quarrels with some exist- 
ing methods as wasteful and not at all certain to give any one stu- 
dent more than a small fraction of the culture best worth having. 
Through the ordinary division of literatures according to language, 
a moderately thorough study of one or two almost inevitably in- 
volves ignorance of even the greatest glories of the others. The 
colleges must share the responsibility for the present eclipse of Greek 
when they insist that it must be studied extensively or not at all; 
while those who plead for a shorter and to some extent more popu- 
lar introduction to Greek thought and form are their most faithful 
adherents. To save as our common possession those spiritual, 
those almost religious, values conserved for us in the loftiest prose 
and poetry of European civilization, we must condense or discard 
all that is less vital. At present only those who can plan at en- 
trance to give years to the classic tongues graduate knowing the great 
archetypes of all succeeding literatures; and those who do this are 
unlikely to acquire wide acquaintance with the modern master- 
pieces. Conversely, those who specialize in modern languages are 
blind to the significance of all that element of classic inheritance in 
the very works they study which persists even to our own day, and 
is as vigorous in Browning as in Herrick, in ‘‘Rosmersholm’”’ and 
‘*The Servant in The House” as in Racine. Every literature taken 
by itself has its byways, full of charm, but worthy of serious explo- 
ration only by those whose aim is not simply culture, but erudition 
or dilettantism; and those who specialize in literature are apt to 
prove connoisseurs in some small corner, and lamentably ignorant 
of the fairest things outside. Exclusive study of letters is generally 
no less vocational than household science, and as such is material 
for election. The prescription of English literature alone is not a 
solution, partly because from its extreme romanticism English rep- 
resents the human mind only at one extreme of development; and 
partly because undue attention is claimed thereby for much that 
is secondary. To give three months to the perusal even of poets 
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so noble as Chaucer and Spenser, and to graduate knowing nothing 
of Aischylus or Dante, surely shows a lack of proportion somewhere. 
There would seem to be reasons, then, for asking from the colleges 
a compulsory course somewhat like that already required in cer- 
tain universities for the degree of bachelor of science—a course 
presenting the thought and the artistic form of the masterworks 
of the literature of western Europe, and conveying their qualities 
of style so far as possible through a comparison of the greater trans- 
lations. 

The transfer, already under way, of some of the heroic epics 
(like the ‘‘Song of Roland’’) and many of the lighter modern au- 
thors to the secondary schools, whither, as President Wheeler told 
us at last autumn’s meeting, the centre of gravity for cultural study 
has shifted, would admit of confining the college work, as it were, 
to the mountain-tops—to a study of the form and thought of Homer, 
Plato, Pindar, Theocritus, and the Greek dramatists; of Horace, 
Virgil, and Catullus; of Dante and Moliere; of Cervantes, Goethe, 
and Balzac; of the greatest epochs of English literature; and of the 
main currents of interaction of national influences. Such a course 
would seem to have been in the minds of two-thirds of those voting 
for literature, who made no distinction of language. 

By this means our English romanticism, individualism, vitality, 
its efflorescence into what Victor Hugo termed the grotesque, would 
receive its due complement in the preception of that nobility of form 
and universality of substance through which the Greek instinct for 
perfection laid the foundation for almost everything purely artistic 
in the literatures which have succeeded it. 

If I may take for granted, also, that the demand of so many mem- 
bers of the New York Branch for history must in many cases testify 
to a desire for historical perspective and atmosphere in addition to 
that constitutional history in which we have already suggested an 
elective, I would express a wish that this study of literature be 
illumined by more or less comment upon contemporary life and 
events. Furthermore, as the great ages of literature have almost 
always coincided with critical and dominant periods of history, we 
may assume that students will thus make a swift survey of the most 
vital and essential scenes in the vast drama of history; somewhat 
as Ruskin, in ‘‘Fors Clasigera,’’ would have all the youth of the 
ideal community learn merely the history of five cities—‘‘ Athens, 
Rome, Venice, Florence, and London.”’ 
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The charge of superficiality will at once be heard, yet such a 
course might be made as difficult as a language course, and far more 
of a discipline than any modern English course can be; while from 
fortunate experience of one great teacher, who enriched six college 
years of Greek and Latin at once with historical backgrounds and 
with modern parallels, I feel assured that such work can kindle 
interest and burn itself into the very fabric of the mind in a degree 
impossible for study on narrower lines. Thoroughness in any one 
direction could not, of course, be looked for; but thoroughness, an 
ideal indispensable in information courses, may be as misleading 
as a will-o-the-wisp, in matters of culture, which has been tenta- 
tively but very suggestively defined as ‘‘the opposite of absorption 
in the obvious.”” We are too apt to confuse culture with scholar- 
ship, whereas it is a creature not of the study, but of the open road 
of life—not of the intellect merely, but of the emotions. Wherever 
we see disinterested joy in things lovely and of good report—hbe it 
in a baby with a Greenaway Mother Goose—we see the beginning of 
culture. Exhaustiveness, indeed, by destroying curiosity and mys- 
tery, tends often actually to blight culture in its own provinces, so 
that students care little either to return to the fields which have been 
trodden bare or to break fresh ground for themselves. 

‘‘From a self-centred, detached pursuit,’’ says Mr. Flexner, ‘‘in 
which relations, implications, perspective, ideals are ignored * * 
culture is almost equally in danger, whether the pursuit be Greek 
roots or selling shoes.” 

What the teacher can attempt in literature is to lay down a 
wide basis of interest; to build up, as it were, a scale of associations 
in the pupil’s mind, any note of which when touched in after life 
will return so reverberate as to delight and allure the imagination. 
This may be done in some degree even for the child; for the college 
student the ideal might be to make in the most important directions 
those difficult beginnings from which the mind will almost uncon- 
sciously find itself setting forth in joyous pilgrimage. Even for 
students intending later to specialize in literature and languages a 
course of this kind would be broadening and full of suggestion; while 
for those, if such there be, for whom a literature course is not—if 
this one be made in any case difficult, these will at least find here 
the value of discipline, the ‘‘ virtue of disagreeableness,’’ which such 
types of mind might not find in the more matter-of-fact courses 
they enjoy. 


ac 
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One branch of study, finally, English composition, which has 
hitherto been ostensibly placed to the credit of culture, I personally 
would boldly transfer to the other side of the account. I say os- 
tensibly, because, while this has, in some cases, been nominally the 
only prescribed work surviving the elective anarchism, there has been 
a tendency to let it slip over the line in the direction of vocational 
work, which we are for the moment agreeing to leave to the elec- 
tive portion of the higher education. A student complaining in a 
newspaper letter because the composition course at his particular 
college could not give him a formula for stories acceptable to Mun- 
sey’s Magazine, is an extreme type of a demand of precisely the kind 
which should not influence college courses, but of which we may 
see some reflection in the journalistic courses in some universities. 
They embody an attempt to put life into courses which, while deal- 
ing with academic and critical themes, have become atrophied. 
But neither literary essays, nor short stories, nor newspaper narra- 
tives are, it seems to me, the proper material to fill out the main 
bulk of prescriptive work in English composition. It is possible to 
vitalize rhetoric in quite another way, and at the same time to de- 
velop the particular form of methodical training which is the most 
characteristic and the most generally effective at the disposal of 
our generation. The first educational commandment, according to 
Professor William James, is: ‘‘No perception without expression.”’ 
The ideal expression would be a direct practical reaction upon the 
material in hand; but this we have seen is usually impossible. What 
is always available, however, is verbal expression; while, if we go 
further to stipulate that the words should be written, we require 
something of that accuracy and power of arrangement which is de- 
manded by problems of real life. In sociological problems, indeed, 
written expression is actually one of the most powerful mediums 
of activity, since along these lines we can move to a solution only 
by persuading our fellows. Here, then, is the proper province for 
‘‘rhetoric’’—which its greatest ancient masters never forgot to be 
the ‘‘art of persuasion,”’ but which we have allowed to stray into 
dilletantism and theories of style. Real rhetoric has little to do 
with those theories of style, it is so busy with arranging and making 
persuasive its ideas; and, indeed, when the habit of such arrange- 
ment and of clear expression has once been formed, conviction and 
purpose will of themselves create a style, a forceful impulse of ex- 
pression, that no study of colored phrasing can bring into being. 
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‘Take care of the sense,’’ said Lewis Carroll’s Duchess, ‘‘and the 
sounds will take care of themselves.’’ I would have English com- 
position, then, made the handmaiden of all those information courses 
that the New York Branch has urged upon your consideration, 
just as at West Point it is devoted largely to forms of military cor- 
respondence. I would have a system devised by which continual 
reports in all these subjects, coming gradually toinvolve the handling 
of large and complex ideas, should pass under the hands not merely 
of the teachers of these courses but of experts in rhetoric as well; 
and should undergo criticism from both points of view; so that the 
graduate who has a principle to elucidate, a law to advocate,.a 
movement to report upon, or even one of those countless circular 
letters to issue that in the social world flit about forever like leaves 
in Vallombrosa, may wield without undue strain that power to teach 
and to persuade that shall make beneficent knowledge and high ideals 
mighty to prevail. 





HOW SHALL THE AMERICAN COLLEGE PERSIST? 


PROFESSOR R. C. BENTLEY 
Leland Stanford Junior University 


In closing a brief discussion of the work of Harvard University 
as he sees it embodied in the work of President Eliot, both reflected 
in the book on University Administration, President David Starr 
Jordan prophesies: ‘‘The Harvard of tomorrow will lead in the 
differentiation of the work of men, the separation of boys and boys’ 
teachers from men and men’s teachers, it will not be Harvard Col- 
lege as it was, nor interchangeably Harvard College and Harvard 
University as it is today. It will be a university resting on a college 
foundation.” In his inaugural address President Lowell shows the 
interest his new administration will take in defining this new func- 
tion of the college as it emerges from transition. That it is in a 
stage of transition President Lowell shows by certain proofs, first, 
that it lacks, but must have, a genuine basis of solidarity, to supplant 
the common basis in athletics; second, the counterpart of this com- 
mon interest ‘‘is seen in the comparatively small estimation in which 
high proficiency in college studies is held, both by undergraduate 
and by the public at large. Third, The transitional nature of 
existing conditions is seen again in the absence, among instructors 
as well as students, of fixed principles by which the choice of courses 
of study ought to be guided. It is seen more markedly still in the 
lack of any accepted view of the ultimate object of college education.”’ 

The ideal college, then, the college of the future, must create a 
new, real, collegiate basis of solidarity; and this is to be done accord- 
ing to President Lowell, by: first, a proper consideration of the needs 
of the individual student; second, the proper connection of the col- 
lege with the professional schools, and third, it must adjust the re- 
lation of the students to one another. On the third point no one 
thinks of a fixed curriculum but ‘‘the intellectual estrangement need 
not be so wide as it is. One ought to have knowledge enough to 
make it a pleasure to hear a specialist talk. Let a man know a little 
of everything and} something} well.” President Lowell answers 
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President Jordan’s prophecy with these words in the conclusion of 
this notable inaugural address: 

‘The University touches the community at many points, and 
as time goes on it ought to serve the public through ever increasing 
channels. But all its activities are more or less connected with, 
and most of them are based upon, the college.’ It is this fact which 
justifies him in devoting the whole speech to the college with these 
as his concluding words: ‘‘A greater solidarity in college, more 
earnestness of purpose and intellectual enthusiasm would mean much 
for our nation. * * * When the young men shall see visions, 
the dreams of the old men will come true.” 

If this hope is over-optimistic it is because it shares with most of 
the speeches of university presidents on the college, a hope that there 
will appear sometime a way to do the thing they are very anxious 
to have done. They want it, but the measure in which it is practic- 
able will first be demonstrated by more disinterested experimental- 
ists with the college than are the presidents of universities. What 
they want is no less than some way to make it possible to take all 
the youngsters who present themselves technically ‘‘ prepared” and 
adjust a college situation to them in such a way as to hold them 
safely through a collegiate period of at least nominal studentship. 
The recruiting function, in other words, must not miscarry. This 
phenomenon would be fully demonstrable only on condition of a 
foundation in fact for the popular fallacy that a college education 
is an adjustable thing adaptable to meet the social and intellectual, 
or non-intellectual, requirements of any ‘‘likely’” youth. Over 
against this fallacy I insist upon the proposition that the college 
course is an undertaking as worthy of a young man’s or young wo- 
man’s choice as any business he might be allowed to choose at like 
age; that there is no other ground of justice to the college course 
upon which he may choose it, than that it shall exact and receive 
just such effort of the sink-or-swim sort as he would give without 
questioning to the alternative business which might be chosen and 
pursued at the same age. It has been justly pointed out, that an 
excuse for the college on the ground that it is filling up with a friv- 
olous class is a subterfuge which merely tips cause and effect topsy 
turvy. We shall have taken an honest starting-point when we de- 
mand for college work a dignity at least equal to that of the work 
in which a youth must acquire some skill to succeed and must suc- 
ceed to be credited with success. What we hear instead is that 
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‘‘the change from school to college is too abrupt.’’ Do we con- 
sider the change from school to work too abrupt? Doubtless it is, 
but why don’t we worry about it? Probably because we know 
better than we acknowledge, the real danger, which is that we shall 
forfeit by neglect the most opportune time for laying on burdens 
of responsibility. The demands of necessity save many from pa- 
rental neglect, and the only real danger that the colleges will fill 
up with a frivolous class lies in the fear that they will more and 
more lightly accept and harbor the youth who has nothing else to 
do, and whose parents have allowed him to believe that there is 
nothing serious for him to do for a few years more of his life. This 
petting and wheedling idea of the shifts which must be made to keep 
the college student contented is well illustrated in the last Atlantic, 
in an article on the college freshman. When we do find ground for 
criticism that the change from school to work is too abrupt, no one 
has yet been so simple as to suggest that the hard knocks of the 
world should be tempered to the unpreparedness of the youth, but 
hard knocks of criticism are justly turned upon the school to arouse 
itself to an appreciation of the immutable facts. When the schools 
lose sight of the connection they should make with the realities of 
life, we turn upon the schools to demand that they mend their doings. 
When the university president finds that college students are dis- 
connected he turns to the college to know whether it cannot put 
some brighter buckles into its harness to help lighten the load. 
The first call for aid should be to tighten up the thews and sinews, 
and not to lighten the burden. College will have to be made a 
serious business before any calls should be heeded to ease the diffi- 
culties of connection or smooth the way to attainment. Beyond is 
the serious work of the professional school. If some phases of col- 
lege life today do not resemble an easing-over of the chasm without 
too great a jolt, then some of my observation has been more su- 
perficial than I am ready to admit. Even the miniature sample 
jolts of what the serious life will later give him the college seems too 
often afraid to give for fear it will break the connection. ‘There is 
the boy spoken of by President Lowell who, on coming to college, 
finds the jolts suspended, at least, and, beginning to be indolent, 
fails to make good when the examinations overtake him. Upon 
this boy I must cite a case in point. 

There was once a young man of good ability, but who had the 
misfortune to belong to a wealthy family. He completed a good 
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high school course better than passably. He was admitted to col- 
lege in spite of his belonging to a wealthy family. No one can tell 
how sincerely he claimed to yearn for professional life, except by the 
fact that he has not entered upon it though it is now several years 
since he entered upon college life with that professed intent. Cer- 
tain it is that whether so in his family or not, the pressure brought 
by wealthy families upon especially boys of those families to get 
through college somehow, is known by college officers to be strong, 
not to say, often the chief motive which conspires with college 
leniency to get them through to the coveted distinction. Now this 
‘‘rich young man” ducked at first and side-stepped the college that 
was known to ‘‘make ’em work’’ but lacked a social prestige com- 
mensurate with the value of its degree. He entered a college that 
‘let ’em go till midyears.’”’ Heaven only knows how he got past 
the midyears, but he fell not out till the finals. Then he went to Har- 
vard, and there he fell out at the mid-years; this man who had done 
his high school work acceptably, had a year’s experience in another 
good college, died at Harvard (academically) of the ‘‘eased jolt,”’ 
as President Lowell now correctly diagnoses his case though he does 
not name it. But though dead twice by the accepted collegiate 
processes, this man still lives, yes lives to the social honors aspired 
to, and wears his artium bachelor with as easy a nonchalance as ever 
graces the academicized business man. But how did it happen? 
It didn’t just happen, his spunk was finally aroused and he knocked 
at the door of a college that made him work for it ‘‘from the drop 
of the hat.’’ That was all there was to it. He knew he could do 
it; so did each of the colleges he tried, but the third one honestly 
expected him to do it. The shock of the jolt came like this. 

His surprise at the acceptance of such confessedly unpromising 
timber as this young man knew himself to be was palpable. That 
this surprise covered a certain uneasiness as to results was shown 
the next morning after his admission by an anxious inquiry about 
midyear examinations. There lurked the fear of Damocles, but al- 
ways hitherto relieved by the knowledge of a deferred date for 
falling. The jolt was already jolting—the answer was easy. The 
officer of the college simply had to say: ‘‘I don’t know that there 
will surely be a midyear examination in any of your subjects, but 
of this one thing I can assure you: You will have a fair chance to 
get a foot-hold, but further than that your being in the race any 
**next week”’ of the course will depend wholly upon whether you are 
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doing this week’s work. There is no referee here who can put you 
out of the running if you keep in the track, don’t foul, and scratch 
gravel, for you know yourself that you can run with any bunch of 
freshmen, if you keep in your trunks while the race is on.”’ 

This experiment teased out a single fibre, as it were, of the whole 
problem. Its results on this single phase of the issue, namely the 
validity of the current requirement of reasonable work with current 
evidence of its being done must not be taken to cover other per- 
haps more far-reaching phases of the whole problem of the college 
in choosing its students. For example, in this very case, if it be 
supposed that the risk proved to be not justified because the college 
did not hold him to the professional career which this man pre- 
tended to be aiming at, let it also be remembered that it may have 
performed one of its most defensible functions in so expanding the 
man’s power of choice that he was taught by that very college 
course, and by its suceess the better, that his proper field of work 
was not professional. One sure way to defeat the noblest purpose 
that can be conceived for the academic college, is to assume that it 
has none of that broadening function represented in closing, as well 
as opening, doors. Choice, and training in power to choose, cannot 
mean less than that every year of such study may as fairly help to 
loosen false bonds of earlier ill-choice, as it may be expected to ce- 
ment wise choices. 

We may perhaps say only, but we can at least, say, that a college 
course will not be good for a man or woman because chosen for social 
or economical or merely professional reasons, but may be none-the- 
less good in spite of being chosen for any of these reasons, because it 
serves to expose a worthy person to the broadening influences which 
he lacked the power to foresee. Certain it is that the person who 
chooses college for an ignoble reason, but learns nevertheless to 
value its opportunities and to profit directly by its exactions, is 
immeasurably better served finally by the college than the one 
whose aims are from the first correct but sentimental. It would 
be anything but defeat of the best purposes of college, if, although 
its numbers might not enormously increase, its personnel might 
tend toward only those, who, ‘‘not sent to college’’ but going of their 
own free will, make this choice momentous, while it matures the 
chooser as surely and naturally as would choice of other forms of 
life work made at the same age. 

But I must quote further or be convicted of slighting the proof 
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of my earlier contention that hitherto the proposals for the college 
have been born of the hope that it might not be found out of place 
as one of the schools of a university Any institution needs care- 
ful scrutiny, when its defenders are set to work to find excuses for 
its being or its setting. The historical fact is that we find the col- 
lege at the centre of the university; what shall be the interpretation 
of that fact? Does it follow that it may only be manifested there 
at its best, and that it must fall into desuetude if it be found there 
a troublesome anachronism? 

‘‘The true American university seems to me to get its best 
characteristic, its surest guarantee of sane and catholic learning,” 
says President Woodrow Wilson, ‘‘ from the presence at its very 
heart of a college of liberal arts.”” We may accept this as a typical 
statement, though compelled to note that heart-disease is a most 
insidious trouble, and sometimes gnaws long unsuspected at the core 
of being. A tendency toward ‘‘vermiform appendix” as a figure 
of speech is noticeable. Some argue bandages and liniment, some 
for ‘‘benevolent assimilation,’’ some for dichotomous bifurcation 
at the root, half to be grafted onto the high school and half to be 
absorbed by the University. But the only sure cure seems to be 
President Jordan’s excision—save the college, but hang it on its 
own hook. I have to quote him again for the phrase which epito- 
mizes my theme. In discussing the American University and the 
College President (in the Independent) he says: 

‘‘To draw the lines between ‘college’ and ‘university,’ terms 
which with us still mean the same thing is now the most important 
matter in our higher education.”’ It is because I believe that the 
rehabilitation of the American College as a native educational in- 
stitution, is really the most important matter in our higher educa- 
tion, but that this depends upon a better appreciation of its lack 
of necessary relation to the university, that I start from this point 
in search for the way in which it shall be hoped to persist. 

‘‘The American universities are not yet universities.’ To do 
still further justice to President Jordan in quotation: ‘‘They are 
destined to become such, but not until as a first step the first two 
years, the students and the teachers of the junior college are rele- 
gated to the high school, or the college. * * * The teaching 
of boys * * * is college business. The college is a co-operating 
organism far more than the sum of all its parts. It has moral du- 
ties, more vital than its duties to research.” 
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In treating this subject one suffers not only the disadvantage 
of discussing a question that is discussed to death, but has the ad- 
vantage of getting in an oar where the boat is wabbling. The room 
for more doctrine is guaranteed by the fact that disagreements are 
wide. My aim is no more ambitious than to declare, not the col- 
lege’s extraordinary rights and to bewail their infringement, but 
rather that the relation of the college to the university has been taken 
too seriously and consequently that the college now needs chiefly 
to be severely left alone to its own devices which shall be devised 
for it by its disinterested friends. Whether a college shall be an 
integral part of the university is a question for any particular uni- 
versity to decide; likewise what the college may be to be the college at 
its best let the college as freely decide. What anybody may want 
of it darkens the issue of what it may have an intrinsic right to 
become. 

I can do little more in the time at my disposal than to recite the 
further characteristics of the American college as they seem to me 
to be evinced by it where it is allowed to manifest itself at its best. 

To pursue for a moment the trend of some of the many speeches 
now current; Professor James H. Tufts, in a masterly treatment of 
the American College Education and Life, in which he develops the 
conclusion that ‘an experimental method and a social standpoint 
are the two respects in which the college should perform its office 
of liberal training in a way suited to our new conditions,’ closes 
with a pertinent query: ‘‘If professional education is to become 
liberalized, what need of the college? And if the spirit of investi- 
gation is the main factor why again the college? Why not the 
university joined directly to the secondary school? In the long 
run,’’ he says, ‘‘I think this is likely to depend on the need of a 
factor which has been barely referred to above (in the body of his 
address). Effective education depends in part upon a scientific 
factor, but there is also a personal factor. One must know his 
fellows and how to co-operate with them. This is increasingly im- 
portant with the growing complexity of society. And this efficiency 
in dealing with others is not easily secured in professional or graduate 
school where the emphasis is on subject and method, and the life is 
individualistic. If the college can maintain a corporate life in which 
knowledge is vitalized, in which there is actual give and take, actual 
sympathy and friction, actual interchange not only between mind and 
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mind but between will and will, then it will find its own place and 
live secure.”’ 

Mr. Abraham Flexner, at the same meeting, the Section of Edu- 
cation at the Baltimore meeting of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, followed up just this topic of vitaliz- 
ing knowledge as the function of the college. ‘‘ Research (the work 
of the graduate school) in the eulogistic and narrow sense concerns 
itself altogether with the employment by mature intellects of a pow- 
erful technique for the express purpose of increasing or refining 
knowledge. * * * The concern of the college is with students 
not with stuff. * * * Adjusting the college to life means 
* * * employing our scientific resources to make life itself more 
highly intelligible and satisfying. * * * The college’s impor- 
tant relations are to society, not to knowledge, as such; relations 
through knowledge, rather than fo knowledge. * * * When we 
talk of adjusting the college to life, we mean, in plain language, 
working out a concrete educational scheme which will adjust each 
individual boy to the concrete social situation.’’ This will take place 
when ‘‘the vocational bearing and the social significance of the vo- 
cation in question supervene upon the strictly scientific study. 
Our present college methods of handling science suffer not from 
too much but from too little vocational and professional insight. 
* * * The college is the place, and has the time, * * * to 
open the student’s eyes to the social and philosophical significance 
of the activity to which his college studies lead and upon which 
he will presently embark.”’ 

Dr. Flexner’s ideals trip their feet finally in the obstacle which 
it is pathetic to find brings all uf us to earth when we discuss this 
question. There lacks nothing to do this kind of teaching—but 
teachers. He is more generous to that non-existent body of ideal 
teachers than most of us are apt to be. ‘‘The colleges are apt to at- 
tribute their pedagogic shortcomings to lack of teachers; I attribute 
the lack of teachers,’’ he says, ‘‘to the pedagogic shortcomings of 
the colleges.’ I believe he is exactly right in declaring that ‘‘the 
crying need of our academic life is for the creation on the part of 
college authorities of conditions and ideals that will permit a race 
of college teachers to grow up and to survive;’’ and it is because I 
so heartily believe this, that I shall finally conclude this paper just 
where I concluded an earlier paper on Liberal Culture and the Aca- 
demic College. 1 would like to make the evidence of this need so 
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convincing that someone would be constrained to establish an ex- 
perimental college based primarily on the charter principle that its 
staff were to be all teachers, aggregated for the unified purpose of 
doing college teaching. 

To conclude quotations: A notable report of President Schur- 
man giving notice of the significant appointment at Cornell of an 
administrative board with direct supervision over the work of fresh- 
men and sophomores, says: ‘‘The colleges and universities have 
in the past given less attention to improving the methods of teach- 
ing than the schools; and universities certainly have made the mis- 
take of applying to freshmen the methods suitable to the graduate 
school or to the popular rostrum.” 

To proceed then, let it be taken for granted that we have estab- 
lished, by the concensus of many witnesses, the fact that the college 
is now looked to with expectancy to discern its own peculiar educa- 
tional function as an institution which has some greater significance 
than to be merely a rudimentary remnant ready to be sloughed off 
for the better health of organic education. 

Much has been said and written about the integrity of the college 
course. This is getting to be an old story, not worn out, I will ad- 
mit, because, since the chief business of an educational institution 
is to teach, the chief consideration will ever be—next to its person- 
nel—its subject-matter to be taught. But it is somewhat over- 
worked because of an unwarranted limitation under which as a sub- 
ject it consents to being discussed. Two words have been greatly 
overworked in our educational vocabulary, ‘‘preparation’’ and 
‘‘correlation.”’ Nearly everyone who attempts to attack the mis- 
takes of any stage of education, soon introduces the proposal that 
‘‘there is something wrong with our whole system.” The Hux- 
leyan ladder from the gutter to the top needs new braces or mended 
rungs. - It is this type of reforming that throws out the college and 
hitches the high-school directly to the professional school. It sees 
no reason why one should not be made to prepare for the other, 
and why the ladder should not be made more homogeneous, corre- 
lating one institution to the other by making it frankly preparatory. 
(I admit that this is a misuse of the word ‘‘correlate’’—but it seems 
to bear the indignity pretty well.) The viciousness of this kind of 
reasoning is in its partiality. It arises from a long-fixed pedagogical 
habit of treating education objectively instead of personally, of 
treating subjects of study or items of knowledge instead of persons 
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and growth as the matter of education. The word ‘‘preparatory”’ 
is the chief sinner in this abuse. No educational institution seems 
likely to secure a valid certificate of its educational rights until 
educational theory and practice fully repudiate the spurious vested 
claims of a higher upon a lower school as preparatory to it. The 
high school now rallies a feeble but growing company to insist upon 
the merits of its declaration of independence of the college. In the 
last struggle it was even about to pass along the blow from above, 
when it pushed its courses in Latin and Algebra down into the lower 
school. This is happily being neutralized in the nick of time by 
the more rational prevalence of the claims of industrial vocation. 
It takes time, and lay influence—let it be said to the shame of us 
teachers—but the very gravity of the claims of real life will finally 
force those claims beginning with those stages of school life least 
removed from popular control. In conformity to this principle of 
the opposing balance between the energy of popular demand and the 
half-seeing complacency and conservatism of the teaching profes- 
sion, from whose side concessions invariably, but too grudgingly 
come, the high school is now the pivotal centre of educational in- 
terest. College authorities are even still discussing the merits of 


their proposed dictation to the high school, which they still mistaken- 


” 


ly call ‘‘preparatory,”’ not knowing that that battle is about over 
with victory to the side of those to whom the high school really 
belongs. An artificial college is drawing upon its own creation, an 
artificial preparatory school, and thinks (if it thinks about it at all) 
that it will regulate a public high school more or less upon the same 
false pedagogical principles. Meanwhile the times have developed 
in spite of the blind ignorance of the colleges, a living, growing, 
organic, public high school which, with the nascence of its self- 
consciousness, will laugh to scorn the step-motherly interest in it 
of the college. This battle we can see because it is on, though its 
strategic event is, as I have assumed, easily foreseeable. But how 
about the college itself? Some begin to be fully aware that the new 
struggle is bound to be that of the college to maintain its own in- 
tegrity. What is that integrity now threatened by the assumed 
prior right of the university in its turn to regulate the aspiration of 
the college? What but a repetition of the fallacy that the lower 
must prepare for the higher, that it must be correlated to the higher 
in a graduated subordination which sees, not men and women to 
be educated, but subject-matter to be assessed to each apprentice. 
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The high school will gradually avail itself of its newly acquired op- 
portunity to be a school—an educational institution; having fought 
its way out of one servitude of preparation it will be fore-armed to 
resist the claims of another still less worthy. The college is now 
in exactly the position occupied by the high school while its problems 
were being solved by the college. Now the university is just as com- 
placently devoting itself to settling the problems of the college and 
always with an eye first upon what it as graduate school wants of 
the college as preparatory to it. This is not primarily an educa- 
tional relation, and does not progress to the solution of educational 
needs of the college. 

Instead of proposing to recast the whole educational scheme, 
as is so frequeutly the advice of educational reformers, to attempt 
a better re-adaptation of part to part, as if afraid to awake from 
the dream of a ladder reaching to heaven, why not acknowledge 
our infatuation with an artificial ideal, turn our attention to the 
really organic, genetic question of the needs of various stages of 
growth, try to conform to these needs, without keeping our eyes on 
what somebody needs higher up, in a word, study each stage of 
education from the point of view of its own educational meaning? 
We can well afford to forget for a while the ‘‘integrity of the college 
course,” by which is meant its ‘‘correlation” with some larger unit, 
while we turn our attention to the ‘‘integrity of the college,’ as an 
institution with an educational purpose quite apart from incidental 
preparation for a higher institution. Not preparation, nor corre- 
lation, nor readjusted alignment to complete an artificial purpose, 
but integration as an educational institution with a purpose of its 
own to pursue, is the present need of the academic college. 

The real success of the college in performing its educational func- 
tion does depend much more upon preparation than has been con- 
ceived, but it is upon a much more liberal and serious idea of prepa- 
ration than has yet been commonly conceived. We are beginning 
to get an inkling of it in the painful experience of the high school 
which has blundered along under the ridiculous dictation of college 
professors, persuaded that it was doing its duty when it was prepar- 
ing for college. But in spite of its earlier inexcusable blindness to 
its own duty, the high school is recovering its sight first, because it 
has good reason for doing so, and it is the college that slowly awakes 
to find that its students are better prepared when nobody has an 
eye on preparation at all. When forced to see it against its own 
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laggard judgment, what does the college find? What did the first 
glimpses of the truth reveal to eyes not altogether holden by preju- 
dice? First, this, that of all those who presented themselves as 
candidates for college, none others were so poorly prepared to de- 
clare their own proprietorship in any corner of their callow souls 
as those who had taken a ‘‘college preparatory course.” I am 
ashamed to have to ask and answer the question, ‘‘Why?” One 
case is as good as another, because the fault lay all in the mistaken 
course, and had little to do with the relative native capacity of the 
candidates. And nothing can be a worse condemnation of a course 
of study than to show that it has exalted itself above minds and their 
free power to choose. One fact ulone, if there were no other, always 
rises to condemn a ‘‘college preparatory course,’’ and that is that 
it is fixed and fastened, not adapted and chosen. There may be 
a fit but it is fixed, anyhow, and even a fit is a happy accident. It 
is not primarily intended to liberalize the mind, but is the cast made 
to fit the college mold. It breaks the habit of choice at least as early 
as the beginning of high school, but it breaks it for good and all if 
the candidate stay with the ‘‘college preparatory course.” And 
this is its next unpardonable transgression, that it calmly introduces 
and maintains, throughout, that reprehensible educational fault 
of early specialization. There is no course anywhere short of the 
university so completely specialized as the ‘‘college preparatory 
course.” That the results are not imaginary is what I am main- 
taining. I charge the ‘‘college preparatory course’ with four years 
of effective disqualification of the college entrant for doing that 
which he must do to ever make his study liberal, choose, and ever 
learn to choose better and better. 

It seems hard to crystallize out of traditional ideas of education 
as a sort of treatment applied from the outside to children and 
young people, the idea of an education which must be consciously 
chosen, undertaken by the person of an age to choose it, as an ac- 
cepted part of his vocational endeavors. We hear much said about 
the time when a person ought to begin his actual professional work. 
It seems hard to understand that this is a question of his occupa- 
tion and not primarily of his education. There is no fixed age for 
education; even for the acquisition of the avenues of culture, or the 
alphabets and skill of arts, the age is physiological not arbitrary 
nor following the accident of calendar years. In many, culture 
smoulders long till interest is kindled. By many the occasion which 
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completely stamps them as cut out for a given kind of work seems 
an accident of their educational experience; it may be early or it 
may be late, but it is the most significant point in their education. 
Whether it happens during their school work, or in the midst of their 
life work, there is something critical, if not culminal, about it. Such 
significant occasion does not come to thuse of meagre experience. 
To some it would never come except by a school experience chosen 
as the maturest undertaking of their life. Such school experience 
is not most characteristically professional, but liberal. It is the ex- 
perience of the man in his thirties who from time to time shook his 
own hand, as it were, to congratulate himself upon having given up 
other work to become a college student. I think I knew the first 
college work of a man who has just preferred a claim to scholarship 
that interests London. He was a man of maturity when he began 
that work. The most productive college work I have seen has been 
that of persons far beyond the age at which the theorists say one 
must be through with ‘‘ professional preparation.’”’ How little have 
we yet conceived of experience as a preparation for higher study 
rather than study as requiring no preparation except other study. 
My observation is that it is most often experience which furnishes 
the circumstance that kindles the first and study which does most 
to feed the flame. The best work I have seen done in college was 
work done by persons of age and experience which gave them an 
appreciation of the possibilities of study not possible to them be- 
fore nor to anybody who lacked the kind of experience they had had. 
College study will not fully come to its own, until the doctrine that 
a break in time between secondary school and college is a necessary 
loss of grip, is supplanted by a vision of the truth that often in that 
break men acquire the insights of experience which make it worth 
their while and worth their friends’ solicitude to have them go to 
college at all. Nothing fills tomorrow so full of meaning when it 
comes as to be dwarfed in the perspective which exalts today’s 
work into the proportions of an end in itself. There is aneverlast- 
ing conflict between the staying power of today’s work as divine 
opportunity, and the restless waste of the false idea of today’s work 
as chiefly a preparation for tomorrow’s opportunity. Unless the 
American College can substantiate for itself the dignity of a mean- 
ing in and for itself it is immaterial whether it survive or suffer 
absorption. 

Think of what it would mean if the college at once began to 
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cherish the hope that the community would regard it as a mine of 
opportunity instead of an inert ore-heap dumped at the furnace- 
door of future usefulness. And even worse than an opportunity 
neglected is a privilege abused. That indulgence in a college course 
is often accepted lightly along with other blessings of Providence, 
is a natural concomitant of the fact that the colleges harbor hun- 
dreds of persons who chiefly learn there shiftless habits of work 
and to put false values on the things of culture. This one fact that 
the college in this country has lost character as affording privilege 
that must be struggled for may well be regarded as a result of the 
fact that somewhere between the well understood type of the Eu- 
ropean secondary school and a rational type of its own the American 
college has slipped out of all character, and vainly seeks rehabili- 
tation. The long secondary period in Europe is a part of the theory 
that there are necessary social differences in people, all determined 
primarily by birth but secondarily enforced by an education different 
for different classes as such, and hence preservation of the distinc- 
tion assumed to exist. Hence with no way-station for the through 
train of secondary education, there is no chance for the beginning 
of a college of opportunity. Profoundly let us hope that, if we have 
a college which can be re-established to stand for uncompromised 
opportunity, we may not suffer it to sink down to the mezza-nine 
level of an institution of quasi-privilege. It is not simply the col- 
lege, but the American college which must persist. 

All that has been said of the seriousness of aim in the college 
student and teacher as the basis of its persistence, may be taken 
without much elaboration as the type of matrix in which all features 
of the college must have consistent setting, This is a favorite sub- 
ject with me and it would be easier to elaborate the features than 
simply to enumerate them, but space argues the latter, and it is, 
after all, easy to summarize so clear a case as that of a college which 
shall have for its students only students and for its teachers only 
teachers. 

How shall it get students? By making itself a place where only 
students are expected. By this simple device you would have, at 
one bound, a college which would leave a level of uncertainty and 
questionable usefulness, and range itself with institutions of known 
intent. A boy may be a legitimate source of public entertainment, 
but rather because he is a boy than for any other reason. If it be 
suspected that the public takes that interest in him as the source of 
its diversion, because he is ‘‘a student,’ then the sooner the com- 
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munity confesses the term ‘student’ disqualified by shear abuse, 
the sooner we shall be able to give it a real content. Boys have an 
inalienable right to be boys, and to do things that boys do because 
they are boys, but was there not once a good old day in which they 
were not applauded for failing to do the thing which they had the 
name and credit for doing? We have, of course, students and splen- 
did types of studentship in our colleges, but the point here empha- 
sized is that the college as a college does not frankly stand for stu- 
dentship as the college’s reason for being. Such a college as I have 
urged, would align itself in full dignity along with the other colleges 
of a university, because it would cease to be the only one there 
lacking a motive within itself. But if it should fail to be at its best 
there, as I think it would, it might be because there it would lack 
cordial appreciation of the finality and plausibility of its own le- 
gitimate motive. Scholarly attainment will be harder to make in 
the academic college than in the professional school for other rea- 
sons than because the professional school has older students, and 
expects the college to try out the professional school’s material. 
It deserves the same fidelity in its officers to refuse admission to 
those whom the high school has proven not students, as the profes- 
sional school deserves and gets. This fidelity once guaranteed, the 
college would rise at once to a parity with the professional school 
as to the quality of its motive. Imagine what a college would be 
where only students were admitted. With only students in it, it 
takes no stretch of imagination to see that, in spite of their age being 
lower, the very fact that they were, at that younger age, guaranteed 
students, assures a simplification of problems of discipline beyond 
the fondest dreams of many college officers of the present regime. 
The fact that during the first seven years of a college which enforces 
these demands of studentship there has never been a case of dis- 
cipline before the faculty and never one of any importance before 
any college officer, was true of other colleges in the time when they 
were new. It would be true of any college that accepted only stu- 
dents. What else they could do besides being studeuts would be 
regulated by the faculty’s good sense and the student’s various 
abilities and whatever else figures in the avocations of a person 
who has a business and minds it. 

All this, and still more detail of fact which would be interesting 
if there were time to rehearse it, about student possibilities in a col- 
lege of students, brings us easily to close terms with the fun of a 
faculty that functions in such a college. But the fun of it is that 
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this is a newer story than the other. There is sometime to be gath- 
ered together a college faculty, such in a sense not perhaps yet fully 
conceived. Whether students shall ever fully profit by being stu- 
dents depends, of course, on whether their good intentions shall be 
met by equally good intentions plus the studentship and leadership 
that make up the rare faculty of teachership. There is, as there 
always has been, many a single teacher who is the ‘‘ Mark Hopkins 
on a log’’ of Garfield, and this is as far as many get in their hopes 
even. The best they would allow themselves to sigh for is that, 
as in the world of good, bad and indifferent, so there might be a 
strong sprinkling of teachers in a college faculty. This is no more 
necessary than, as in the case of the student body, it is necessary to 
have it made up of students, and others. Need we look farther for 
the facts than to admit, that, whether it has ever been done or not, 
it is not customary to select college faculties with the sole purpose 
of securing team work in teaching, and teaching only? I believe 
the question of whether we can have the American college, which 
cannot be meddled with, because it is the American college, is largely 
a question of whether we can have for it an all-teacher faculty, in 
which I would include the foregone implication that there was an 
organic aggregate purpose, not simply individual good intentions. 

Much interest has been aroused by Mr. Birdseye in the organi- 
zation of better teami-work, especially in the business administra- 
tion of universities. The crying need, the inescapable demand of 
college teaching, to make it really college teaching in the sense in 
which I am now considering it, is that team work should be organized 
on the basis of each individual college student’s whole course. The 
teacher who regards it as his business to teach his subject and to 
know nothing else will not have a chance to be even considered 
for this new team work. Here will be a content for the word ‘‘cor- 
relation’’ which will strain its capacity. It will be a ‘‘concentration”’ 
whose ‘‘core’’ is not ‘‘man’’ nor ‘‘humanity,” not natural, social, 
historical, or literary man, but each individual student will virtually 
have a faculty. To be brief, that faculty will look first backward 
into the student’s life to know where he now is, will look forward 
into his professional aspirations, and then will take up his college 
education exactly where it should begin for that student. This 
is not an absurdly extravagant programm for an all-teacher faculty 
in a small college. An exhaustive biographical questionary leveled 
at a student when he first enters your door is not an embarrassment. 
Quite the contrary, it is no more than he expects and wants, and it 


’ 
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interests him exceedingly. It is not he who falters but the teacher, 
who fails to covet the responsibilities of his teaching function, ob- 
jectified by such a living fact set before him. Yet neither would 
be unwilling if the case were made clear. The teacher’s attitude 
toward his teaching in college still is the attitude cultivated as an 
ideal now for some decades. ‘‘My ideal is research, my necessary 
service is to do some teaching.’”’ It is remarkable how adaptable 
our ideals are to the experience in which we have been trained. 
This is not an ideal of teaching, though power in research is a quali- 
fication of the teacher 

In this address I have but touched upon some of the main de- 
fences of a point of view, with too little experimental proof of some 
of the possibilities of college education. May I conclude in the words 
of another speech on the liberal phases of the college where con- 
clusions were, as I think, better justified than here, but at the ex- 
pense of auditors’ patience. 

‘Undivided attention to the cultivation of wisdom in men has 
not yet been conceived as a possibility in teaching. I am convinced 
that the academic college must become a separate entity in educa- 
tion; that it must eventually command the products of other means 
of education, and not be considered at its best while it completes 
some other school’s partial work or dangles as the nether fringe of 
the graduate school. It must ultimately command for teaching 
purposes, not the part-time of men who are primarily engaged in 
reseatch, but the whole time and interest of men who have been 
trained in research to make research an effective method of teach- 
ing, men who are masters of the methods of research, but whose 
present research is chiefly in the lines of that studentship of their 
own which must lead the way for other students. The best estate 
of the academic college is an ‘iridescent dream,’ a bubble glancing 
on the rim of real education, until its own distinctive needs shall 
breed a race of college teachers who shall be, not merely apprentices 
hoping to be promoted from ‘teaching’ to ‘professing,’ but simply 
college teachers. Reserve the title ‘professor’ for the man who 
professes a subject in graduate instruction, but rally to the standard 
of the college a band of men anxious to undergo first the toils and 
trials of the task to issue at last with an appropriate title when it 
has been duly earned. If the title be ‘tutor’ with all the best that 
word has a right to mean, proud would be the distinction of those 


who should first secure the right to spell the title with a capital 
initial.”’ 
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In the Report of the Commissioner of Education for the year 
1907-08, it is stated that in that year 5,332 women received the de- 
gree of A. B. and B. S. from American colleges and universities; 
405 received the degree of A. M.; 51 of Ph. D.; and 1,105 received 
other degrees, technical and professional. In the same year, 10,177 
women graduated from public normal schools, 918 from private 
normal schools, making a sum total for the year 1908 of 17,988 
young women who had received some special training and higher 
education. We have no reliable statistics showing all the occupa- 
tions followed by the college-bred women of America; but safe gen- 
eralizations may be made, borne out by the few statistics we have, 
that the large majority of normal school graduates enter the teach- 
ing profession, and that a somewhat smaller per cent of the women 
graduates of the other schools of higher education enter the same field; 
and that the number of women teaching is much greater than the 
number of those entering all other forms of paid occupation taken 
together. Among the Bryn Mawr Alumnae, the per cent engaged 
in teaching is 25.6 as against 8.9 engaged in all other paid occupations. 

Of the 3,636 members of the Association of Collegiate Alumnae 
who answered the questionaire of 1900, 72.4 per cent are reported 
as teaching, 16.6 as having other paid occupations. Of the total 
number who reported an occupation, paid or otherwise, 81.3 per cent 
teach, fewer than five per cent are engaged in any other single oc- 
cupation. The numerical breach between teaching and any other 
paid occupation is very great. After the teaching profession of 72.4, 
library work is represented by 3.1 per cent of the total number. 
Clerical work takes third place with 2.5 per cent; or, nearly three- 
fourths of the group of college graduates teach. Though we may 
explain this extraordinarily high per cent by the fact that the per- 
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son with a definite paid occupation is more likely to answer a ques- 
tionaire than a person without a definite occupation to report, yet 
the figures are only more significant when we compare these per- 
centages with those representing the paid occupation of the nearest 
non-collegiate woman relative (sister or cousin). Of the non-col- 
legiate women recorded in the Association of Collegiate Alumnae 
statistics, 363 per cent are teaching, 4.7 per cent occupy clerical 
positions, 3.5 per cent are stenographers. 

In the private normal schools, 60.5 per cent of the students are 
women; in the public normal schools, they amount to 78.20 per cent. 
So we find in the last census report of ‘‘ Women at Work,”’ the teach- 
ing profession appearing ‘‘first in numerical importance among the 
professional occupations open to women, and fifth among all occu- 
pations into which they enter,’’ the other four occupations being 
those of agricultural labor, servant, or waitress, dressmaker, and 
laundress. 

The evils of over-production have not yet appeared among the 
direct results of this preponderance of women in the teaching pro- 
fession. ‘The demand for well-equipped secondary school teachers 
is still growing. The rapidity with which the schools absorb our 
seniors or graduates shows that the school-teacher is not yet a glut 
on the market. Nor need we be particularly discouraged by the 
‘*feminine attitude toward scholarship,” nor the ‘‘effemination’’ of 
American education about which Professor Munsterberg is so ap- 
prehensive. So far women have aided and not hindered the ad- 
vancement of education in this country, and have set quite as high 
a value on ‘‘ productive scholarship” as men. Moreover, in the build- 
ing up of a great country we find a provisional division of labor. 
When there are not enough men to do the business of the world, 
women have stepped in and filled breaches. In America the refrain 
has been, ‘‘Men must work and women teach,” rather than weep, 
for the ignorance of their off-spring. 

That American educational progress has expanded with Ameri- 
can industrial progress, and that in a sense these two progressions 
represent a sex division of labor, should be one of the most encour- 
aging features of our complex American civilization. It seems to 
indicate a fundamentally conceived idea of social co-operation, a 
social consciousness of organic growth, which no other nation with 
an industrial history comparable to the history of the 19th century 
in America has exhibited. While the Greeks were ‘‘ Hellenizing’’ 
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the Eastern world, Greek women had no independent part in the 
spread of Greek culture; nor did the Roman matron play any inde- 
pendent role. In the case of most great developments of national 
culture and art, the era of fruition and achievement has followed 
an era of military conquest, or of industrial and colonial expansion. 
It has had its roots in a rotting economic system or in a static or 
degenerating industrial life. The same men could not lead armies, 
and educate the young; could not build up commerce and schools of 
philosophy. When one was accomplished the next generation could 
turn its attention to the other. But when the time comes for the 
American industrial pace to slacken, and the American man to come 
into his inheritance of leisure and culture—which have been for every 
nation the condition of a great national art and literature—he will 
find what the Greek artist and the Roman statesman did not find: an 
organically consolidated social life—not women, slaves, barbarians, 
and freemen, but organized and educated social groups, ready to 
profit by the immense material advantages, educated to participate 
in the hard-won leisure and the arts. The history of the ‘‘ Decline 
and Fall’ of the industrial nation need not repeat itself in the case 
of American industrial expansion. In America, production has not 
been the sole activity of one era and education and culture of another 
but the development of resources and the spread of the school and 
university systems have been inextricably bound up together. It 
is not a little significant that in Owen Wister’s novel the New Eng- 
land school-mar’m, as well as the Wyoming cow-puncher, are fac- 
tors in the make-up of a new civilization. 

Nevertheless, the preponderance of women in the teaching pro- 
fession, the fact that girls rather than boys look naturally to the 
school or college as the field for future usefulness, is fraught with 
certain grave dangers, both to the individual becoming a teacher 
and to the standard of teaching in this country. Many college stu- 
dents enter the teaching profession who are not ‘‘called to be teach- 
ers,”’ or what is still more serious, who may be specially ‘‘called’’ 
to be something else. The senior in college who must find a posi- 
tion the year after she graduates, who must earn her own living and 
perhaps gradually pay back money borrowed for her education, may 
feel a strong inclination to a certain kind of work—to graduate study, 
or to a professional career—or she may have a strong disinclination 
to teach. But she feels that beggars must not be choosers, and when 
an advantageous offer from a secondary school is presented she usually 
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accepts it and puts off her vocational activity for a year or two, to 
perform a perfunctory task. 

Such teachers are bad for the schools, and such teaching is bad 
for the teacher. The teachers usually ‘‘rub along”’ until they marry 
and drop out of professional life altogether, or until they find out, 
long after they have left college, what they really want to do, and, 
by the delay, lose valuable years. 

One of the most interesting problems facing women’s education 
today is to widen the fields of professional activity; and not only 
to fit students for specialized vocations but to make accessible to 
the college graduate information as to occupations other than 
teaching. 

Thirty, even twenty, years ago, only the scholarly women went 
to college, women whose natural bent was for teaching or research; 
consequently the majority of the first college generations taught, 
the minority pursued their studies further along professional lines. 
Now that college education for women is becoming rather the rule 
than the exception, the typical college girl is not predominantly a 
scholar and a teacher, as was the college girl of her mother’s gene- 
ration. Indeed, she is no longer typically anything, but represents 
all modern human interests, as did the college boy of her father’s 
generation. She does not yet represent such specialized or techni- 
cal interests, nor feel the prick of business or professional necessities, 
as does the college boy of her brother’s generation. Probably no- 
where in American society today is the range of interests so widely 
represented as in the women’s colleges and the universities where 
young women are studying. There is a constant pressure to bring 
into the college course more electives, more ‘‘culture courses’’ 
—‘‘applied economics,’’ domestic science, art, music, modern phil- 
anthropy, agriculture, interior decorating—heaven knows what! 
At the risk of deadening the fresh young interest in things modern, 
vital, and immediate, the conservative educator stands for the dis- 
ciplinary training of the standard academic course; and yearly makes 
wide concession to the demands of the times! 

The problem ‘‘what to do after college’”’ is not primarily vital 
for the student of independent means, nor to the student who 
‘*doesn’t look forward to earning her own living.’’ The leisure class 
all the world over are free to follow inclination and aptitude in the 
choice of occupation. The college women from this fortunate class 
have reaped perhaps the richest harvest from the movement for 
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the higher education of women. Their education has taught them 
to value their freedom and opportunity, and to recognize the re- 
sponsibility which they involve. The problem for such students 
is an individual one, not one with which the college has to reckons 

But the problem of occupation is vital for the student who must 
earn her own living, and who may have no inclination nor aptitude 
for teaching, who may have a very strong inclination and aptitude 
for something else. Such students, and there are many in every 
senior class, accept-teaching positions as offering an immediate sal- 
ary, with no love for the work. The result is bad for the secondary 
schools, who suffer all the evils of an emigrant population. It is 
bad for the teacher if she does her task reluctantly, especially if she 
has the capacity and interest to do something else well. 

The question of non-teaching salaried positions seems to be par- 
ticularly urgent for students who specialize in economics, politics, 
sociology, and history. Of the so-called social sciences, history is 
the only branch generally taught in the secondary schools, and the 
teacher of history in many cases combines English, Latin, or mathe- 
matics with history. So the student specializing along these lines 
has to face the fact that they are ‘‘not good teaching subjects.” 
Students often elect, and sometimes choose for their major subjects, 
the classics and mathematics, not from a personal preference, but 
because of their market value. If teaching without a vocation is an 
academic crime to others, specializing from money considerations 
is an academic sin of the first magnitude—one not lightly cominitted, 
I am sure, except under the stress of circumstances. These cir- 
cumstances, in that they consist of failures to point out other ave- 
nues and openings than teaching positions, the college should alter 
and control. 

Partly, then, because I believe that teaching is the greatest pro- 
fession in the world and should be filled by those individuals who 
are fitted and trained to such delicate tasks as shaping ideas and 
carving personalities; partly because there is a growing demand on the 
part of serious students for opportunities to work in other fields 
than teaching, and to follow other than pedagogic ideals, 1 have 
made some investigations as to the opportunities of non-teaching 
salaried positions, and the several conditions attaching to them. 
I have had in mind those students with whom I come most closely 
in contact, specializing in economics, politics, sociology, and history, 
and the following information and suggestions are designed primarily 
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for them. I have therefore purposely emitted any consideration of 
the professions, or of openings in business, and have confined my 
discussion in this paper to opportunities for work open to students 
interested in economic and sociologic problems, or giving oppor- 
tunity for historical or statistical research. 

I. FEDERAL Civil SERVICE Positions. Women have entered 
the government service in increasing numbers since the passage of 
the civil service law in 1883, though today only eight per cent of 
the positions filled by civil service examinations are held by them. 
They are eligible to almost all branches of the government service 
except the Bureau of Corporations, which is unfortunate, as it offers 
opportunities of unusual interest to the student of economics. Many 
special positions, too, are open only to men; and again, in other 
cases, the head of a department or bureau may signify whether a 
man or woman will be accepted for the given positions. But in 
general the field open to the college graduate in the government is 
a wide one. Mr. Folz states in ‘‘The Federal Civil Service as a 
Career’: ‘‘As a general proposition, women’s opportunities in re- 
lation to the government service are much less favorable than those 
enjoyed by men. This is true of appointment, salary, and promo- 
tion,’ notwithstanding the fact that ‘‘women make a considerably 
better showing in examinations, all things being equal, than men.” 
The reason for the prejudice against women office-holders on the part 
of the federal authorities, Mr. Folz goes on to state, ‘‘does not lie’ 
in the arbitrary notion or feeling of jealousy on the part of the offi- 
cials or men employes, but is based on the assumption that man 
is the natural and logical bread-winner, and that every position oc- 
cupied by a woman cuts off some man’s source of income.’”’ As the 
census of 1900 gave the number of women bread-winners (whether 
‘*natural and logical’’ is not stated): as 4,833,630, or one out of every 
five women in the country over sixteen years of age, and states that 
the numbers are steadily increasing, the ground of this assumption 
on the part of the federal authorities seems likely to materially change 
in the near future. 

The greatest opportunities for advancement in the federal ser- 
vice are in connection with the following positions: 

1. Technical Clerks in special departments and scientific bu- 
reaus. The general requirements for these positions are a college 
education with some special training in science, a working knowledge 
of French and German; enough Latin to master, when necessary, 
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the rudiments of Spanish, Portuguese, or Italian; the ability to use 
a typewriter. A knowledge of stenography, though not a require- 
ment, is a great advantage in these as in all other civil service po- 
sitions. Technical clerks specialize in chemistry, botany, geology, 
geodesy, civil engineering, meteorology, statistics, zoology, ento- 
mology, medicine, architecture, etc. The salaries for these posi- 
tions vary from $1200 to $1300 a year. ; 

2. Government Stenographers. In general, no branch of the 
government service offers more opportunities for advancement than 
the position of government stenographer, as it is the stepping stone 
leading to such positions as private secretary, executive secretary, 
chief clerk, and other executive offices. The main requirement be- 
sides a knowledge of stenography is a liberal college education. 
This position in many instances leads directly to 

3. Government Editorial Work. ‘These positions require special 
training in the writing of English, in proof-reading and editorial 
criticism. Opportunities for this work are increasing as the various 
bureaus are employing ‘‘Censors of Correspondence” who criticise 
and prepare departmental correspondence for the signature of the 
head of the department. 

4. Government Translators. This position requires a college ed- 
ucation with special training in modern languages. There are un- 
usual opportunities in this connection for students of modern Oriental 
languages, especially Chinese and Japanese. 

5. Librarian in Departments and Government Offices. ‘These po- 
sitions require a liberal education with special training in library 
work, especially filing and recording. 

6. Statistician. The requirements for the position of govern- 
ment statistician are technical training in scientific tabulation and 
the collecting of data, and analytical ability in handling statistical 
material. The salaries of statisticians range from $1200 to $3000. 

7. Patent Investigators. Candidates for these positions must 
have a college education, and special training in some science such 
as physics, chemistry, mechanics, etc. The salaries range from 
$1500 to $2700. 

8. Clerkships requiring legal knowledge. These positions are in 
connection with the Bureau of Corporations, Manufactures, Insular 
Affairs, Immigration, and Naturalization, American Republics, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, and the Financial Bureau of the 
Department of the Treasury. The chief requirement for these po- 
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sitions is a law degree. The salaries range from $1200 to $2000. 

9. Agricultural Experts. There is an increasing demand for 
agricultural experts with a special knowledge of the chemistry of 
soils, horticulture, arboriculture, plant diseases, intensive farming 
methods, etc. Of the occupations especially appealing to college- 
bred women, farming and teaching seem to lead in numbers. This 
is one reason why women with special training should consider 
government positions as agricultural experts; another is, that the 
salaries ranging from $3000 to $4000 are better than those paid to 
the average Civil Service pusition. The average salary for these 
positions range from $1200 to $3000 per year. 

The field thus presented is a wide one. A Bryn Mawr graduate 
doing distinguished work in the government service writes: ‘°*‘The 
opportunities for advancement are great once a person has passed 
the civil service examinations. The tendency in all bureaus and 
departments is to advance their own people; i. e. those who have 
passed the civil service examinations. For example, a woman 
might go in, in a minor capacity, as clerk or compiler of statistics; 
if she shows ability she will be steadily advanced and given research 
of her own. * * * Women stand a particularly good chance in 
government work because the salaries are not sufficiently large to 
induce the best inen to enter the work, but are better than the sal- 
aries received by women in other non-federal callings.” Mr. Folz 
says, ‘‘the highest pay of women office holders runs from $1600 
to $2000. The positions paying such salaries entail considerable 
ability, either educational or executive,’’ they include such posts as 
those of translator, law clerk, librarian, forewoman, superintendent 
expert statistician, stenographer, inspector, director, mathematician, 
and similar places which in business life pay from $1200 to $1500 
a year. In matters of promotion, women’s chances are also quite 
equal to men’s, up to $1800, beyond which sum women seldom rise; 
the limit of promotion appears to end abruptly and unequivocally 
at $2000, which few attain. 

Government positions open to women pay on the average better 
than teaching positions having much the same requirements. More- 
over, they give opportunities for working along individual lines and 
developing special subjects, to an extent impossible to the teacher 
in a secondary school. 

Il. STATE AND MunicrpaL Civil, SERVICE Positions also pre- 
sent a range of opportunities which should be considered among 
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non-teaching salaried positions. The positions open to women in 
the states and cities vary according to the several civil service laws, 
and detailed information may be obtained by applying directly to 
the local commissioners. The conditions in New York State and 
New York City may be cited as indicating the type of position and 
the approximate salaries. The positions marked with an asterisk 
are open to wonien only. 
New York State Civil Service Positions: 
(a) . Educational and Library Positions. 
POSITION SALARY 
Teacher in State Institutions, Maintenance and . $ 300-$600 
State CivilService Examiner . . . . .. .. . 720-1000 
Library Assistant in State Library : s 600 
Archeologist in Education Department i» @. « 900 
Assistant in Economic Geology . .. . . .. . 1200 
Assistant to State Entomologist a 2 a 780 
Assistant to State Geologist . . .. ; 2000 
Director of Trade School State Reformatory . . . 1500 
Teacher of Music in School for Blind, Maintenance and 900 
Lecturer in Education Department is . . 2000-2500 
Instructor in State Library School* (6 mantis) ae 750 
Librarian in Schoolfor Blind* . . . . . . . 900 
Librarian in Department of Labor* . . . . . 900 
Librarian for Public Service Commission . . . . 900-1200 
Library Organiser, Education Department* . . . 1200-1500 
Lithographer, Office of State Paleontologist . . . 1500 
Sub-inspector of Public Libraries . . . .. . 1200 
Classification Librarian .. » & “wed 1200 
(b) Clerical Positons, with a cohen ranging from . . 600-2000 
Abstract Clerk in County Clerk’s Office . . . . 1200-1800 
Assistant in Miscellaneous Reporter’s Office . .. 1500 
Chief Clerk, State Engineer’s Office . . . . 2500-3000 
Copyist of Historical documents, Historian’s Office . 900-1080 
Court Stenographer . 9 . .  ., « 1500-3000 
Examiner of Values in Appraiser’ S Office ie @ 4 1200 
Filing Clerk . ... ; . . «+ 900-1200 
Clerk to Public Service Commission* ae ae ae 1080 
Proof-reader . ... . 900-1500 
Sociologist and Assistant Statis stician, E xcise Depait- 
a a a a a a ee . . 1200-1500 
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Superintendent of Publications, Public Service Com- 
mission . . a a 2000 

Telegrapher in State Institution . Maintenance and 720 
(c) Positions in Hospitals and Institutions: 

Teacher in State School for Blind* . Maintenance and 900 

Marshal in State Institution* . . Maintenance and 720-900 

Matron in State Institution* . . Maintenance and 750-1000 

Steward in State Institution* . . Maintenance and 1000 

Superintendent in State Institution* Maintenance and 1200-1500 

The Bureau of Statistics of the Department of Agriculture, and 
the Department of Labor, both fields of especial interest to stu- 
dents of economics, are unfortunately not open to women. 

In New York City the following positions are open to women 
and available through the civil service examinations: 

POSITION SALARY 

Stenographers to Commissioners . . . . .  . $1200 

Stenographer to President of Aqueduct Commission . . 1850 

Probation Officers . . . ee a ee ae 1200 

Secretary to President of Normal College gee ef ee ~ 

Stenographers to Commissions of Elections . . . . . 1200 

Secretaries to Commissions of Elections . . 2500 

III. Posit1oNs OPEN TO WOMEN IN PRIVATE INSTITUTIONS vary 
considerably as to salary. The salaries for teachers average from 
$30.00 to $50.00 with board and lodging; secretaries, $900 to $1000; 
and superintendents from $1200 to $1500 and upwards. 

IV. Socrar Work. The scale of remuneration for the so- 
called ‘‘social worker” is at present unsystematized. The field is 
a new one and is constantly enlarging. A great deal of the work 
done in connection with the many settlements, the charity organi- 
zations, Consumer’s League, etc., has been done gratuitously; or, 
if salaries have been paid, they have been nominal. ‘So the salary 
of the social worker is greatly influenced by the personality of the 
worker and the type of work done, and does not conform to any 
standard scale of salaries as in the case of civil service positions. 
There is a constant demand on the part of the Organized Charities 
for trained assistants, and the few graduates of the schools of phil- 
anthropy in New York and elsewhere are not sufficient to meet the 
demands. Dr. Samuel McCune Lindsay, Director of the New York 
School of Philanthropy, writes: ‘‘We have a great many demands 
for charitable visitors at salaries ranging from forty to sixty dollars 
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per month, settlement workers, usually at fifty dollars per month, 
with opportunities for board and residence to cost not more than 
twenty-five dollars; a few secretaryships requiring some executive 
ability; and a few positions as assistant secretary of charity organi- 
zation societies and similar organizations at salaries ranging from 
about $75.00. But all of these positions usually seek persons who 
have had previous experience, or at least the equivalent of one year’s 
professional training at our school, or one of the other special schools 
of this character, in addition to the regular college course.”’ 

V. Lrprary Work. An increasingly important field for prac- 
tical work which is in close touch with social problems in the city 
and town, is the library. For the studious person who loves the 
atmosphere of books, and for the gregarious person who is interested 
in the problems of people, library work presents manifold opportuni- 
ties of study and social service. It should receive serious considera- 
tion from students interested in social problems and not wishing 
to teach. In the development of the children’s library, the travel- 
ing library, the boys’ and girls’ book clubs and reading-rooms, the 
leaders of the library movement in this country see opening for the 
trained librarian a wide horizon of social work in the best and most 
constructive sense. Miss Mary Hazelline of the Wisconsin Library 
School writes: ‘‘As a college woman I feel that there is every op- 
portunity for college women in the work, and that enough do not 
recognize the possibilities of the profession. * * * Library work 
is social * * * The Pittsburg Training School for Children’s 
Librarians is practically a training in sociological problems, and all 
other library schools recognize the close connection.”” Miss Whittle- 
sey of Western Reserve Library School, adds: ‘‘A good deal of the 
work done by our public libraries today is in its essence more socio- 
logical than purely educational or intellectual. This is especially 
true in the poorer parts of the city, where the public libraries operate 
branches. In my own mind, this side of public library work has 
become so important that I often think a librarian ought to be in- 
terested in social problems even more than she ought to know books.”’ 

Library work in this country is a new field and one rapidly en- 
larging. ‘The directors of library schools all over the country report 
a greater demand for trained librarians than the schools can supply. 
This is especially true in the Middle West and far West. Conse- 
quently the pay is good, and the opportunities for individual initia- 
tive and advancement are many. But library work, like any other 
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professional work, requires special training, and the college graduate 
who wants to fit herself for it must plan to spend one or two years 
in mastering the technical branches of her profession. Regarding 
the library schools indicated as typical, the following table will give 
some idea of the time and expense required to obtain the necessary 
library training: 


Name of School Requirements Length of | Leading | Tuition | Other |Board and 

for admission! Course | to exp’nses| Lodging 

Drexel Institute Library | written | one year icertificate $50.00 | $45.00 $250.00 
Dept., Philadelphia, Pa.| examination | | 

Training School for | college degree} first year certificate $50.00 | $50.00 {$7 00-10.00 
Children’s Librarians, | or examination) second year ant 50.00 per week 





Pittsburg, Carnegie Lbry | | 
Pratt Institute School written first year (certificate 75. 30.00 | 6.00-10.00 
of Library Training, examination | second year certificate 75.00 | 30.00 per week 

Brooklyn, New York 
New York State Library | college degree | first year (certificate $50 res. 60.00 5.00-9 .00 
School, Albany, N. Y. second year eae of | of N.Y.| 60.00 per week 
| B. L.S. 75.00 
Library School of West- written | one year certificate} 100.00 60.00 5 .00-8 .00 
ern Reserve, Cleveland,O.| examination per week 
certificate or | 5 years in- (degree of 7.50 | 24.00 4.50-6.00 
State Library School of |degree,exam-|cluding3 |B. L.S. |semester|semestet| per week 
Illinois | ination or hon-} yrs. at St’te| | 
| orable dis University | 
missal | 
Wisconsin Library | written two years, (certificate $50 for 20.00 5 .00-7 .50 
School | @€xamination | or as part of | |resident | a year per week 
| required | of Wis., 
|work for A. B. de-| $80 for 
| gree non- 
| | resident 











Though all the directors of the library schools seem to agree that 
at present the demand for trained librarians is greater than the sup- 
ply, the salaries paid to beginners very considerably with the quali- 
fications of the candidates. Miss Mary Plummer, in Library Tract 
No. 9 in ‘‘ Training for Librarianship,” states: ‘‘Salaries for library 
school graduates range usually from $45.00 or $50.00 per month 
to $65.00 or $75.00 for beginners, according to the qualifications of 
the graduate, the possession or lack of maturity, judgment, previous 
library experience, extended education, satisfactory personality, etc. 
Exceptionally desirable graduates receive even more as a beginning 
salary, when a college degree, previous library experience, and un- 
usual personal qualifications are combined in one person.”’ Miss 
Mary Plummer of Pratt Institute writes: ‘‘Our graduates, if in- 
experienced and equipped simply with the year’s training * * * 
go out at about $50.00 a inonth, almost never less than that. Stu- 
dents who have had some library experience before coming to us 
are very apt to receive $60 to $70 to begin with, according to their 
qualifications, and go on from that to very much higher salaries; 
* ¥* * the largest salary I know of as paid to a woman librarian 
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in this country is $3000; $2500 is paid to several, and from that on 
down to $1200.”” Mr. F. K. Walter of the New York State Library 
School reports: ‘‘Our people usually get from $50 to $60 per month 
on starting in work. Graduates of the two years’ course average 
from $60 to $75 per month.’’ The Library School of Western Re- 
serve states that their graduates receive salaries ‘‘of from $45 to 
$60 for assistant positions, and from $75 to $125 for the executive 
positions.”” Mr. Albert S. Wilson, the Director of the Library School 
of the University says: ‘‘We have found that we are quite safe in 
advising our students that it is unnecessary to accept positions on 
leaving the school with salaries less than $60 per month, while dur- 
ing the last year the salaries received by out-going students averaged 
nearly $70 per month.”’ 

The new field opening up in the development of children’s li- 
braries presents unusual opportunities for work. Miss Frances 
Jenkins Olcott of the Carnegie Library School, in Pittsburg, writes: 
Salaries for trained children’s librarians range from $600 to $2000 
a year, the salary, of course, depending on the ability and experience 
of the incumbent, and the responsibility.” 

In a paper on ‘‘Women in American Libraries’ read before the 
Meeting of the American Library Association at St. Louis in 1904, 
Mrs. Salome Cutler Fairchild gave the following figures for the sal- 
aries paid to women in the public libraries. Dividing the public 
libraries according to size into ‘‘large library” and ‘‘small library” 
groups, the highest salaries paid to women working in the ‘‘large 
library group”’ is $2100; the average salary for the group being 
$946. The highest salary paid to women in the ‘‘small library 
group” is $2000; the average for this group being $1429. It is sig- 
nificant to notice that of the 21 libraries in the first group, 19 are under 
the direction of men; while out of the 33 libraries compusing the 
second group, 21 are managed by women. It seems universally 
acknowledged that men receive somewhat higher salaries than we- 
men for the same grade of library work. 

Regarding this limited range of occupations open to students 
primarily interested in economics, sociology, and history, and not 
desiring to teach, we find: (1), certain positions in the government 
service with salaries ranging from $1200 to 2500; (2), certain posi- 
tions in the state civil service with salaries ranging from $600 to 
$1200, (taking New York as an exainple); (3), positions in private 
institutions ranging from $600 to 1500; (4), positions designated as 


ee 
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‘*social work’’, with salaries ranging from $600 to $1500. All these 
positions are on the same level as the secondary school, in that they 
require no more than the college training, plus such personal quali- 
fications as ‘‘ability,”’ ‘‘perseverance,’”’ and the virtues. In the case 
of the government, certain examinations must be taken. Library 
work, on the other hand, requires a certain amount of additional 
training; one, two, in one casc three, additional years. It represents 
a distinctly professional vocation, with a slightly more favorable 
compensation. 

Iet us note for a moment in conclusion the salaries paid to sec- 
ondary school teachers, in comparison with which the facts we have 
noted are significant. In the Eastern states, $600 to $700 is a very 
good salary for a secondary schoo] teacher in her first year out of 
college. Much less is paid if the teacher lives in the school and 
does not have to pay for her board and lodging during the school 
year. These salaries usually increase at the rate of about $100 a 
year until $1000 or $1100 or the equivalent is reached. Only highly 
successful and exceptional teachers get more than this latter sum, 
and then after years of experience. In the West, especially west 
of Chicago, many high schools pay $1000 the first year, and there 
are, of course, always positions which require a combination of teach- 
ing and executive ability, which command $1400 to $1500 and more. 
But in general, the salary paid to the secondary school teacher is 
somewhat under the salaries paid for the same years of experience, 
or the lack of experience, in the non-teaching positions we have 
indicated. 

The great difference at present between the two cases is that the 
teaching position seeks the student, while in most cases the student 
must seek the non-teaching position for herself. She must take 
civil service examinations and make her application; and in the case 
of the librarian, and in some instances, the social, or institutional 
worker, plan for one or two years’ additional, preparation. But for 
the college woman who is not primarily interested in teaching, these 
requirements are but the ‘‘open sesame”’ to fields of usefulness that 


are congenial, and to work that gives the widest scope to individual 
interests and aptitudes. 
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The gathering of data for a comprehensive study of the college 
graduate in her relation to her social environment, important though 
it is, is still a largely unaccomplished task—a task requiring much 
patient investigation and the surmounting of many difficulties, to- 
gether with a considerable amount of first-hand record. Such rec- 
ord, if it be found at all, can be found only in the archives of a large 
and typical college, or must be collected from a vast number of let- 
ters of inquiry. Neither of these sources of information has been 
available in the hurried preparation of this paper, and, in lieu of 
a possible scientific presentation I am forced to resort to the glit- 
tering, but not brilliant, generalities of one that is pseudo-philo- 
sophical. Indeed, I am not sure but that I shall find myself in the 
position of the little girl in the current narrative, who came rush- 
ing to her mother with a strangely concocted garment made of a 
bit of domestic. ‘‘O mamma, mamma, look!’’ she said, ‘‘I started 
to make my dolly a sun-bonnet, and I do believe it’s turned out an 
apron.” 

So, starting out to discuss the college graduate herself, I am not 
sure but that I shall be found, at the end, discussing some larger 
phases of that great social environment in which as trained thinker, 
as one keen in the path of truth, as one to whom has been handed 
down the God-given fires of learning, she must herself blaze a way 
for the future and become a great determining force. 

It would be impossible, I take it, to approach this subject, even 
in the most superficial way, without making some attempt to get at 
the factors of our problem; or, in other words, deciding, even by a 
hasty inspection, what are the main trends of occupation and in- 
terest among the women college graduates of today. My own class, 
which had 117 members, of whom two have died, shows the follow- 
ing record ten years after graduation from Vassar: Married, 50; 
teaching, 23; in professions, 6; doing missionary and church work, 
3; doing clerical work, 2; studying, 1; at home, 23; not heard from,7. 


4o 
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The fifty married members of the class report 64 children, of 
whom 36 are boys. 

Running through the register of an isolated woman’s college and 
a coeducational university, I find the following records of 500 wo- 
men in each institution who have received the bachelor’s degree: 

In the University of Chicago, based on the directory published 
in 1906, and including graduates partly through the class of 1902, 
I find these facts concerning 500 graduates: Married, 141, 28%; 
without specified profession, 92, 189%; studying, 10, 2%; teaching, 
232, 46%; in other professions, 25, 5%. 

Of 500 graduates of Bryn Mawr, based on the register of 1908, 
I find: Married, 120, 24%; teaching, 160, 329%; no continuous pro- 
fession specified, 132, 26°; studying, 43, 94; in other professions 
than teaching, 45, 9%. 

In compiling both these brief tables, it should be stated that the 
number reported as studying does not include the greatly larger 
number reported as having done graduate work in the past; while, 
in the case of Bryn Mawr, the number of those who have taught 
for more or less brief periods would be largely recruited from the 
number reported as having no absolutely continuous profession. 

The following interesting figures have been sent me by Radcliffe 
College, and cover 381 graduates, including those in the last five 
classes from 1904 to 1908: Deceased, 3; married, 41, 11%; at 
leisure, 75, 20%; teaching, 205, 54%; in other occupations, 40, 10%. 

A table recently sent me from Wellesley tabulates the living 
graduates (3509 in number) as follows: Teaching, 1095, 31%; in 
other professions, 199, 6%; married, 1294, 37%. 

From these two tables it would seem that, of the women who 
have graduated from colleges, something like one-third marry; 
from one-third to one-half teach; less than one-fourth enter defi- 
nite professions; and a very large element, varying from one-fifth 
to one-fourth, are reasonably free from either professional duties 
or the duties of motherhood, and left to pursue, not only individual 
preferences, but certain unpaid and volunteer activities which must 
make them great forces to be reckoned with in society. 

It would seem too, that, as shown by the Radcliffe table, a very 
great percentage of women college graduates teach during the period 
immediately following graduation, and comparatively few marry; 
while the percentage of graduates teaching seenis to be larger among 
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the women who have worked in universities than among those whose 
work was in separate colleges. 

Now I take it as an indisputable fact in any college audience 
at least, that any profession or occupation has its own technique, 
and that even about such ancient occupations as child-rearing there 
has begun to crystalize a considerable amount of theory and litera- 
ture; and it is at least a significant fact that, while from one-half to 
three-fourths of the women who go out from our colleges are en- 
gaged in the occupations of child-rearing in their homes or child 
training in our schools, so far as I know no one of our women’s col- 
leges unconnected with a university has made more definite pro- 
vision for this specialized training than is embodied in one or more 
courses offered in pedagogy, in theory of education, or in child psy- 
chology. That about whether or not this should be so centres 
much controversy, I know well; the fact is merely pointed out as 
a fact. 

We may conclude, then, I take it, that only about one-third of 
our college graduates enter home life as wives, in strong contrast 
to something like a normal four-fifths for all the women of America 
as a whole. That even this proportion bears a relatively small 
number of children has been often asserted and has proven the 
storm center of numerous controverises. I need scarcely refer, 
even, to President Hall’s figures showing that, among the first ten 
classes graduated from Vassar, there was only an average of 2.03 
children to each married member, while the average fell below two 
for the next succeeding decade and for other colleges studied. 

With the increasing army of college women, an army that will 
undoubtedly gain in numbers and influence each year, the problem 
of the college graduate’s relation to society through the home life 
becomes one of great importance; and while it can scarcely be sug- 
gested even in proper outline here, it is one that must at times en- 
gage the attention of all thinking women. Whether the low ratio 
of marriage among college-bred women is due to the isolation of 
life at a college or at the schools for girls where they may be later 
employed as teachers, to an over-prized consciousness of hard won 
but assured economic freedom, to an increasingly high standard of 
morals for men, to an unwillingness to assume any bond of life, 
to an impatience at the restrictions that marriage even today places 
on the widest range of friendships and interest, or to a certain reti- 
cence and distrust in regard to sentiment and passion, a certain 
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mediaeval tendency to separate life into a higher and lower plane 
and to refuse any life save that of the spirit; or whether, indeed, 
it be due merely to the more or less accidental fact, as President 
Thomas suggests, that the college women of today belong normally 
to our middle class, in which class the pressure for existence and yet 
the desire for comfort in living are forcing, more and more, the wo- 
men into paid and permanent occupations and bringing about a low 
ratio of marriage—whether the cause be all or any of these, yet I 
take it that the willingness or unwillingness of our most highly edu- 
cated women to assume a bond for life, and their willingness or un- 
willingness to better the race directly through the bearing of chil- 
dren, will not only be of great social importance itself but will amount 
to an influence of great magnitude in determining the attitude of 
a still larger number of women toward the most fundamental prob- 
lems of society. 

Of the less fundamental relation of the college graduate to the 
home—the relation of home-keeper, whether as wife, or daughter 
in charge, or the bread winner for her own little nest—it is, perhaps, 
worth while to say a word, in view of the tremendous change which 
has come sweeping over the home during the last hundred years. 
Already the old individualistic system of living has been largely en- 
croached upon, especially in our towns, by an approximation toward 
a community system. We have not yet recognized it as such; but 
in truth it has already taken from the homes most of the old indi- 
vidualistic occupations and has laid claim to our children for kinder- 
gartens, schools, and even (among the very poor) for nurseries. 
Individual homes are giving place more and more every year to 
home groupings, where, as in apartment houses and apartment ho- 
tels, the preparation of food and laundry may be entirely eliminated 
from the individual household. 

The remarkable and little realized invasion of the home by 
governmental authority, for the purpose of educating all children 
and preventing injury to public health, is little realized as an index 
to a possible future. 

How far this socialization of the home, this grouping of families, 
this extension of individual interests and contacts will affect the 
home life of all women in the time to come, it is interesting, but 
perhaps scarcely profitable, to speculate. Bringing, as it does, 
greater freedom of time, it has also brought greater pressure for 
existence and the highly stimulated ambition for better standards 
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in living that is typical of the town as compared with the country 
becomes more and more typical of the families affected by home 
groupings. That under this pressure women are breaking away 
into paid occupations is self evident, and that the ability and will- 
ingness of college bred women to keep up a paid occupation even 
after marriage is being evinced daily is also a matter of common 
observation, though we have unfortunately no statistics by which 
it is capable of proof. 

Outside of the home, the three other great constructive agencies 
of society are generally defined, I believe, as the Church, the State, 
and the Vocation. To attempt any formal definition of the rela- 
tion of the college graduate to these great agencies, within the few 
minutes left me, would be an absurdity. 

The relation of the college graduate to the church can scarcely 
be touched at all. While a definite proportion of college graduates 
go out each year as missionaries or religious workers—that propor- 
tion being, in my own class, three out of 115 living members—it is 
undoubtedly true that a vast majority of graduates leave college 
with a greater increment of ethical than of religiousinterests. The 
very intellectual freedom that a college typifies tends, in many cases, 
to bring about a loosening of the bonds of any fixed creed with an 
increased perception of the importance of ethical or human relations. 

A more readily defined interest, however, is that of the college 
woman in the state; and her relation to the governing body is both 
of great public interest at present and of great importance, I take 
it, for the future. A considerable essay might be written on the 
value of a college as a school for patriotism, on the loyalty to common 
ideals that it instils, the sharpened sense of corporate unity, the 
increased sense of common interests which is particularly valuable 
to women, shut off as they have been for centuries within the nar- 
rower confines of individual homes. The startling way in which 
women are banding themselves together today—one particular or- 
ganization in this country reaching, it is estimated, nearly a million 
women; the tremendous interest in all women’s colleges in such 
topics as sociology and the great phases of the social relations— 
an interest which is typified by the choice of such work by about 
one-fourth of our student bodies; even the recent and somewhat 
clamorous demands for enfranchisement, which have caused per- 
turbation in certain quarters; all these forces point to a tremend- 
ously quickened interest and sense of responsibility that is felt by 
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our women, and particularly our college women today, in regard 
to their relation to the state in which they live. 

Whether or not the recent invasion of our eastern colleges by 
forces that would organize militant bands for suffrage will bring about 
the end desired, 1 do not know; but one can know and must know 
that the whole problem of women’s relation to the state is engaging 
the attention of our thoughtful women and our college women as 
it has never engaged it before. 

Of the attitude of the college graduate to society itself, or to 
those theories of human relations that have been passed down by 
inherited custom till they have become a creed, of her attitude to- 
ward social conventions, it is difficult to speak frankly, if at all 
and one speaks with the certainty that much will be denied openly; 
that is inwardly believed. Too often the college woman is at heart 
an iconoclast, but in spirit the most craven of beings. 

Yet, I take it, there was never a time when the attitude of so- 
ciety toward women was as changing or as capable of modification 
as now. The most significant change in modern thinking is the 
change of thinking in regard to women; the most significant up- 
heavals in politics have to do with her relation to the state; the most 
significant change in society has to do with her growing freedom— 
freedom to earn her way in life; freedom to refuse bonds except of 
voluntary choice; freedom to break bonds when they prove degrading. 

Even the outcast has come to a degree of sympathetic study 
never before given her; it is more than significant of the time that 
our stage is full of tragedy made froin plots that would have furnished, 
for the eighteenth century, comedy. 

What this growing flexibility of attitude means, we may not 
yet be sure. There are those who hurl at the time denunciations 
for striking at the very foundations of society; there are teachers 
like Ibsen who believe that if humanity is to make any way toward 
betterment, it is to be through a far wider conception of moral free- 
dom, social freedom, intellectual freedom for its women. But of 
this one thing we may be sure, that the college graduate, trained to 
leadership, loyal to truth, with a more or less detached relationship 
to society, will become a great modifying factor in creating the sen- 
timent that guides the women of the future. 

Far more striking, far more easily shown, however, is the attitude 
of the college woman toward the great structural relations of society, 
toward the great forces that make for social weal or woe, toward 
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the more intelligent understanding and preventing of the great causes 
that burden us with the sick, with the dependent, with the poor, 
with the wholly submerged. 

There can be little doubt that, outside of teaching and possibly 
home making, to a college graduate of today the keenest intellectual 
interest and the most profound stimulus for service comes in an ef- 
fort to comprehend and to remedy disorders of the social body. 
The growing consciousness of the relation of the individual to so- 
ciety, the tremendous service of the college in giving women larger 
social conceptions, the superb democracy that enables them to ap- 
proach problems with sympathetic interest, the driving restlessness 
of desire for some opportunity to serve the race in larger ways— 
these are all forces that impel such women not only to aid in setting 
humanity about its ‘‘great task of happiness’’ but in laying broad 
foundations for more justice, more opportunity in the social organ- 
ism of the future. 

The few words that may be said in conclusion in regard to the 
college woman in the fourth great constructive work of society, the 
vocation, have been indicated in part by what has preceded, and in 
fuller measure by the preceding speaker. As we have seen, the 
great vocation of the college woman outside of the home is teach- 
ing, in which 46% of the 500 women graduates of Chicago are en- 
gaged, and over 50% of the more recent Radcliffe graduates. We 
have also seen that a much smaller percentage, apparently under 
10%, enter other forms of professional work. The power of the 
great child training vocations to reshape society we need not dis- 
cuss; what is of much more importance is the much mooted question 
of how far the college itself should yield from its present position and 
offer some direct preparation for such work, if it is to be followed 
by so many of its graduates. At once we have at strife the older 
view of education as the leading of the mind into right contemplation 
of subjective or spiritual truths and the more modern idea that it 
is to be, in part, a direct preparation for grappling with the material 
basis of existence. Over and against Newman’s idea of forming ‘‘A 
habit of mind which lasts throughout life, of which the attributes 
are freedom, equitableness, calmness, moderation, and wisdoni,” 
we have the practical demand that the graduate of today be trained, 
above his fellows, to grapple with those problems of life that are not 
merely those of spiritual relations to spritual forces, but of human 
beings engaged in desperate endeavor to find the necessities of exist- 
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ence in an environment which the utmost human intelligence should 
be taxed to mend until that existence may be made more bearable. 
For the newer trend is, undoubtedly, to adapt education to practical 
preparation for a material age; to recognize that, under the close 
bond of modern society, right and intelligent working is as needful 
as right and intelligent thinking. 

So far our women’s colleges have seemed to yield not at all to 
the newer demands, save in the great field of sociology. We have 
been over-anxious, perhaps, to prove that we can do men’s work, 
and have held deliberately to the older scholastic ideals. Once we 
ourselves are willing to consider this proved, I think it is not un- 
likely that we shall, in future, come more and more to realize that, 
as women, we not only need certain specialized knowledge but that 
no field of scholarship has ever been opened up that is more full of 
possibilities for scientific investigation and for direct profit to the 
human race. The psychology of childhood, the great new science of 
eugenics, the technique of developing latent and immature mental 
powers, the limitless ramification of sociology, all these will probably 
be developed to a point of intellectual and spiritual importance 
scarcely yet dreamed of. 

What I have said should be taken as no disparagement to the 
things of sheer beauty and intellect that should characterize a col- 
lege. To go further within the unexplored realm of knowledge; to 
win insight till one ‘‘ grows god-like in his turn; to gain the high 
serenity of one who holds ‘‘the hills and heavens in his heart;’’ in 
short, ‘‘ before living to learn how to live’’—these things we all know 
as cravings that sheer intellectual effort both fosters and satisfies. 
But that there must be a better balancing with the dread forces of 
existence we cannot doubt also; nor that, in some new era, life may 
be made to hold a finer unity, when the toiling of the hand shall be 
one with the striving of the spirit, when it shall be true in larger 
measure of an embittered mankind as Lanier has called it truer of 
the poet, that 


‘‘His song is only living aloud, 
His work a singing with the hand,” 


and to bring about, consciously, a greater unity of the spirit 
of beauty with the things of bitter human toil is, I think, the highest 
service that any thinking man or woman can attempt to render 
to society. 
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PuysicaL CuLrurE and Fotk Dancinc—Miss Bensinger, Dr. Gilbert’s School 
of Dancing, New York City. 
KINDERGARTEN THEORY AND PRACTICE— 
Mrs. Alice L. Putnam, Principal 
Miss Mary L. Sheldon, Associate Principal 
For circulars, address 324 Wabash Ave. 


The European Summer School 


A 70 day tour of Europe 

The best from Liverpool to Naples 

Daily sightseeing programs 

Courses of evening lectures 

Suggested courses of reading 

Opportunities for collegiate credit 

The recreation of a summer’s vacation 

The results of a year in college 

The cost: Little more than a summer at home 


Sail from Boston June 18th 
Send for Announcement. Ask also for booklet of 12 Travel Maps. 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 


TRINITY PLACE, BOSTON, MASS. 


OAK HALL 
Mrs. Backus’ School for Girls 


578, 580, 590 Stolly Avenue 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Boarding and day pupils received. 
General and college preparatory courses. 
Music, Art, Domestic Art, and Science taught. 
Graduates received in Vassar, Smith, and Wellesley on certificate. 
Send for our year book. 
CARRIE HASKINS BACKUS, Principal. 








